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The Literary Week. 


Ir is announced that Mr. Tree will produce a new play, 
“The King of the Jews,” by Mr. Stephen Phillips. It 
seems to be the fate of the poetic dramatist to live on hope 
and paragraphs, but we trust that in this case “ will 
produce” means more than “‘ has accepted.” 


Mr. Hentey has written much stirring patriotic verse 
in his time, and especially of late. These poems he has 
now collected in a slim, capitally printed volume (Mr. 
Henley oddly calls it a ‘‘sheaflet of numbers ”’), issued by 
Mr. Nutt at a shilling net. The dedication is as follows : 


5. MD. 
FREDERICK HUGH SHERSTON ROBERTS, V.C. 
LIEUTENANT, KING’S ROYAL RIFLE CORPS 
(Simla 8th January, 1872: Chieveley Camp, 16th December, 1899) 
AND THE MANY VALIANT SOULS 
WHOSE PASSING FOR ENGLAND’S SAKE 


HAS THRILLED THE ENDS OF THE WORLD 
WITH PAIN AND PRIDE, 


Tue hot .weather has produced in certain critics of 
novels a tendency to confuse the author with his characters. 
To one of these, a writer in the St. James’s Gazette, Mr. 
Perey White has addressed the following pawky and 
sensible letter : 


I trust that I am too modest a journalist and humble a 
novelist to appeal against the mature judgment of any 
critic save in the meekest spirit, especially as it places me 
in the invidious position of a mau compelled to apologise 
for a minute joke. When Miranda asked Herrick whether 
he was called ‘‘ Fair Daffodils” at school becsuse “he 
wept too soon,” I was aware that she was adjusting the 
pe to suit her own temporary purpose. The happy-go- 
ucky people in ‘‘ the West-end”’ do stretch their quota- 
tions to suit their convenience; this plea also applies to 
“ a quotation presumably from ‘In Memoriam.’” I also 
know how to spell the name of the author of the Rubdiyat, 
however cleverly the typewriter and printer may have 
conspired to conceal this accomplishment. Mr. Bailey- 
Martin, the author of another of my novels, perpetrates 
numerous ‘Curiosities of Illiteracy ’’ ; the blunders were 
intended to be characteristic of that ingenious character, 
but, split my infinitives! I am still b-aring the burden of 
his reckless ignorance. 


Mrs Oratctr’s little boy has been seriously ill, and is still 
in need of every care and attention. She is, therefore, quite 
unable to reply at present to certain technical criticisms 
i lied to the use of certain words and expressions in 

obert Orange. She hopes to do so later on. In the mean- 
time she points out that the term a /’outrance, objected to by 
one or two reviewers, is perfectly correct in the sense in 
which she has employed it. This information may be 
found in any good dictionary or in any treatise on duelling. 

THE report of Messrs. George Newnes, Ltd., has just 
been issued, and spells prosperity little affected by the 
war. There is a net profit for the year of £65,308 12s. 9d. 








The directors propose to pay a dividend on the ordinary 
shares at the rate of 10 per cent. for the year, and to 
carry forward £3,011 13s. Last year the profits amounted 
to £66,019 2s, 1d. 


Ir is not often that one meets with a better story, better 
told, than the following, which we find in the Hvening 
News : 


Private Edward ——, wounded before Johannesburg, 
returned home on sick leave a few days ago, and a ~ 4 
interested in the family called on the mother, whose only 
child he is. To the visitor's dismay the woman, who had 
been so brave during the weary weeks of waiting, burst 
into tears. ‘‘They’ve gone and took away my boy,” she 
said at length. ‘‘ Last October ’e went off full of ’is fun, 
pullin’ Krooger’s whiskers and the like o’ that nonsense, 
and now, now of a sudden, ’e’s got a man—good and 
kindlike, as ’e wasn't never afore; but I’m empty fer my 
little lad, wot the army’s took and left in Afriky. Seems 
just the other day ’is father give ’im the strap fer mixin’ 
treacle with the blackin’, and now we cau’t neither of us 
find a tongue fer to talk easy with ’im.” 





A CORRESPONDENT writes: ‘Don’t you think you fret 
yourself unnecessarily over the title, Zhe Dull Child's 
Grammar? Every child will simply call it ‘The Dull 
Grammar.’ When at school I used Sullivan’s Zhe Spelling- 
Book Superseded; but we always called it ‘ The Superseded 
Spelling-Book.’ ”’ 


Tue title of the Earl of Rosslyn’s book of war 
adventures will be Zwice Captured. The author was pre- 
sent as a soldier at Pieters Hill and at the relief of Lady- 
smith ; he crossed Basutoland, made his way through the 
Boer lines near Thabanchu, and was captured at Dewets- 
dorp. Escaping from his guards, he was recaptured at 
the Reddersburg disaster, and was imprisoned at Pretoria. 


Dr. Wittr1amM Barry has now almost finished his new 
novel, The Wizard's Knot. It is a story of the time just 
before and during the great famine in Ireland, the scene 
being laid in the south-west angle of Cork and Kerry. 


Lirerary aspirants who are discouraged by the cold 
return of their MSS. should try a Chinese editor. The 
MS. may come back, but with it will come a note of 
rejection in which all the balm of Gilead is concentrated. 
For, according to the Religio-Philosophical Journal, an 
American organ, this is the way in which MSS. are refused 
in China: 

Illustrious Brother of the Sun and Moon! Look upon 
thy Slave, who rolls at thy feet, who kisses the earth 
before thee, and demands of thy charity permission to 
speak and live. 

We have read thy Manuscript with delight. By the 
bones of our Ancestors we swear that never have we 
encountered such a Masterpiece. Should we print it, His 
Majesty the Emperor would order us to take it as a 
criterion, and never again to print anything which was 
not equal to it. As that would not be possible before Ten 
Thousand Years, all trembling we return thy Manuscript, 
and beg of thee Ten Thousand Pardons. See! my hand 
is at my feet, and I am thy Slave. 
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Mr. A. H. Mruxar, whose fair and generous reply to 
our article of last week we print elsewhere, will be 
rejoiced to know that whatever Omar Khéyy4m was in 
the flesh, he is a reformed character in Hades. So, 
at least, we gather from an amusing little book, T'he 
Soliloquy of a Shadow-Shape on @ Holiday from Hades 
(Karslake & Oo.), for which Mr. Arthur H. Scaife is 
responsible. In this poem, written in his own quatrains, 
Omar Khéyyém appears as the critic and denouncer of 
latter-day morals, not by any means as their corrupter. 
To a tired Editor the old man appears in a flowing beard, 
and the Editor takes him to his club for a chat: 


“« What name shall I put down ?” asked the Editor, as 
he opened the visitors’ book. ; ; ; 

‘Omar Khayyim,” said the old Persian, with Oriental 
dignity. ; 

The Editor entered the name. but did not put any 
address. A certain sense of delicacy prevented him from 
pressing inquiries on that point. Ath S 

Then they went upstairs to the visitors’ room, which 
they had all to themselves. 

“Have a whisky and soda or a lemon squash ?” 

‘Thanks, I never drink anything now.” There was a 
slight emphasis on the ‘‘now” which was not lost on the 
Editor. 

‘“« What a change!” he thought. 

“Yes,” said the old man slowly, “it is somewhat of a 
change.” 


Naturally, the conversation soon turned to literary matters : 


‘IT am glad” [said Omar] ‘‘ to think that my poor verses 
have at last begun to meet with some slight show of 
appreciation. But, oh dear me! the points that have been 
misse1 by my translators !”’ 

‘* Not by FitzGerald ?” 
‘** Yes, even by FitzGerald ; but let that pass.” 





Omar’s business with the Editor is to induce that 
worthy to translate and publish a new Rubdiydt on 
his cbservations of London life. The Editor accepts the 
commission, and the quatrains follow. We find in them 
a vein of somewhat elementary satire on modern social 
evils, especially drink, the satire extending to the Editor’s 
notes. We quote a few quatrains: 

LXI. 
As for your marriages: on making search 
I find, to tie the knot you go to Church ; 
To get the knot untied you go to Law 
And leave your Holy Mother in the lurch. 


LXII. 
That Piccadilly in my gizzard sticks— 
Last night I got into an awful fix. 
And Ia Shade! What would my poor wives think ? 
They manage these things better on the Styx. 


LXIII.* 


LXIV 
Their good kind sisters seem to them by 
Like lady Levites. Can you cl the why ? 
Are they all innocent, or are they blivd ? 
Or do they see, and ‘‘ wink the other eye”’ ? + 


LXV. 


Man as a rule sits callous on the fence, 
Heedless he’s thereby guilty of offence, 

Little he knows, or recks not if he knows, 
The only heinous crime’s indifference. 


* Beyond the power of Bowdler himself to Bowdlerize. 
It positively recommends the adoption of a single moral 
standard for the two sexes.—Eb. 

+ Apologies are tendered for the extreme inelegance of 
this expression, but it is the only one which adequately 
expresses the meaning of the original.—Eb. 
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Mr. Seaife is to be congratulated on essaying tbe difficult 
art of satire at a time when that branch of the literary 
tree is as good as dead. He is also to be congratulated on 
his representation of Omar asa little lower than the angels, 
just when he is being placed no higher than the brutes. 
e said the Omar comedy was likely to end with a good 
“curtain”; and there appears to be no doubt of this 
consummation. 
Tux Catholic Truth Society is ieasing a series of mono- 
graphs of Old Masters, which are of almost waistcoat- 
et size, and of a delightfully simple format. Sandro 
Botticelli and Fra Angelico are the volumes to hand. 


China of To-day: The Yellow Peril is Mr. Newnes’s latest 
venture in the photographic album line. The first of the 
sixpenny parts is decidedly interesting. 





A FAIR-MINDED, but distinctly critical, article on the 
Mysticism of Maeterlinck appeared in last week’s Pilot. 
The writer’s position may be guessed from his opening 
paragraph, which we give below, but the article should be 
read in its entirety. 

To the right appreciation of the ideas of M. Maeterlinck 
it is essential to realise that his mysticism is literary, not 
religious. His philosophy is tentative and eclectic—a very 
interesting outcome of some observation, and more read- 
ing, finely assimilated and reproduced in language that is 
like the soul of music in common words. It is not a 
philosophy of experience or faith; it lacks conviction ia 
essential matters; and it is without the definiteness of 
conclusion necessary to the guidance of conduct or the 
exact testing of principles. Hence it follows that the 
books which embody it do not altogether satisfy the dis- 
criminating reader, who is most capable of appreciating 
their beauties ; while they are likely to mislead dan usly 
the undiscriminating reader who yields endl usec 
servedly to the cha~m of an exquisitely sincere, subtle, and - 
insinuating style. 


Tue first part of the Index to the Shakespeare Memorial 
Library at Birmingham is issued, and contains English 
editions of Shakespeare’s works, and separate Plays and 
Poems. The mere list of editions, with the names of their 
editors, the number of volumes in which they were issued, 
the size, and the date of issue, is not uninteresting. In 
the eighteenth century only one edition appeared in so 
many as twenty volumes. Nor were twenty-one volumes 
ever exceeded until 1894-6, when the Temple Shakespeare 
was issued in forty volumes. The “ Pocket Falstaff” 
Shakespeare (Sands & Co.) is also in forty volumes, and 
Messrs. Bradbury Agnew’s ‘‘ Handy-Volume ” edition is in 
thirty-nine volumes. Apparently, Shakespeare has never, 
like Scott, reached the pomp of forty-eight volumes. 


Tue Kiote (Lincoln, Neb.) appears in a new dress this 
month with a “new set of stories, yelps, &., especially 
the latter.” It also has anew printer, ‘“‘ which may enable 
the reader who has acquired the gig-lamp habit to throw 
away his lamps, and rest his eyes. It is printed on a press 
that revolves, insteal of one with a corn-sheller move- 
ment.” Best among the new yelps we like the following : 


It was evening. The wind, weary with miles of travel 
over sun-kissed prairies came in fitful gusts, and the wind- 
mill overhead creaked dismally. 

** Dave,” said Farmer Bryan slowly to Senator Hill, and 
he rested a well-worn boot on the edge of the watering- 
trough, ‘‘ I wish that when you go down to Kansas City 
to-morrow you would please tall the boys not to come 
around any more like they did the other night playin’ the 
band and breakin’ my rest, not for a spell at least. You 
see, I’ve got that field of wheat to cut yet, and then there’s 
them oats, too, over on the hill. I can’t seem to make 
much headway with my work nohow. The old reaper 
keeps a-actin’ up, the dun mule got sick yisterday and 
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kept me up a dopin’ him near all the night, and I’m plum 
‘worn out with my work, let alone havin’ a gang of fellows 
a-hollerin’ and a band a-playin’ half the night. You can 


tell them that if they’ve ee minds made up to it © 


they can nominate me for dent down at Kansas City, 
but I don’t want them to keep me awake half of the night 
and tramp out the grass and spile the piney beds in my 
front yard.” 


THe gospel of Walt Whitman can, it seems, be made 
very useful in directions which you would hardly think 
about in reading Leaves of Grass. ‘‘Q” writes in the 
Conservator, the organ of Whitmanism, of the blessedness 
of the musical comedy (Vaudeville, he calls it) in this 
exalted strain: ‘‘There is a logical hocus pocus reflected 
in vaudeville to honour which you must accept its ex- 
tremest conditions of license. . . . It reduces me to first- 
born desires, glad surprise, invincible gestation. It is 
truce and amity. In vaudeville every sword disappears 
and even the ploughshare is disdained. Vaudeville does 
not make war or schisms or send its auditors home ripe 
for rebellion or insist upon the sorrows of man. Did you 
suppose that the sportive instinct and the unrestrained 
gesture of vaudeville removed it from suffrage and made 
it a chronic subject for pardon? You are deceived. 
Vaudeville has that best of reasons for being—its own 
inherent energy. . . . Not to apotheosise vaudeville, yet 
also not to hold it up for common scorn, I would simply 
acknowledge the inalienable majesty of primal rudeness 
and unchecked passion. I know that you say tome: You 
are pressing an eccentricity home. No, I am ridding 
m of a false plume. Iam doing service in a temple, 
acquitting myself by an act of worship, liquidating a debt.” 
These reflections should prove immensely useful between the 
acts of certain musical comedies now delighting London. 





Ar the depot of the Guild of Women Binders, 61, 
Charing Cross-road, may be seen a copy of Boydell’s 
History of the River Thames, in two folio volumes, with 
plates in acquatint. To this fine copy are added more 
than 680 extra engravings, inserted and inlaid to size. 
The book is of exceptional interest to lovers of London. 


Mr. Murray, who is publishing a novel by Mrs. Edith 
Wharton, a very popular American writer, gives an 
amusing account of the difficulties which were encountered 
in naming it. Finally, as will be seen, Mr. Murray had 
to take the christening on himself. Mr. Murray says: 


In the United States the story appears as T/e Touch- 
stune. While it was passing through the press over here, 
I was informed that a novel under this name was already 
in circulation. In accordance with the usual rule of 
courtesy aud convenience which is observed in such 
matters, I decided to alter the title, and wrote at once to 
the author, asking permission to call her book The Touch 
of a Vanished Hand. As the author was travelling in 
Italy. a month el»psed before I received a reply, by 
telegraph, instructing me to adopt another title, which, 
unfortunately, had also been forestalled. Meanwhile, the 
sheets had all been printed off. when I was informed that 
& novel was published in 1889 called The Touch of a 
Vanished Hand. In telegraphing, the author gave me no 
address, and as a decision has to be made without further 
delay, I have ventured to give the book the title which it 
now bears— A Gift from the Grave; and I hope that no 
other claimant to this will now arise. 


_ Nor everyone may know how Mark Twain became a 
literary person. In his new book of stories, 7'he Man that 
Corrupted Hadleyburg, Mark tells the story as follows : 


In my view, a person who published things in a mere 
newspaper could not properly claim recognition as a 
literary person ; he must rise away above that; be must 
appear in a magazine. He would then be a literary 
person; also he would be famous—right away. These 
two ambitions were strong upon me. This was in 1866. 
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I prepared my contribution, and then looked around for 
the best magazine to go up to gloryin. I selected the 
most important one in New York. The contribution was 
accepted. I signed it ‘‘ Mark Twain,” for that name had 
some currency on the Pacific coast, and it was my idea to 
spread it all over the world, now, at this one jump. The 
article appeared in the December number, and I sat up a 
month waiting for the January number, for that one 
would contain the year’s list of contributors, and my name 
would be in it, and I should be famous and could give the 
banquet I was meditating. 

I did not give the banqaet. I had not written the 
‘‘ Mark Twain” distinctly ; it was a fresh name to Eastern 
printers, aud they put it ‘‘ Mike Swain” or ‘‘ Mac Swain,” 
I do not remember which. At any rate I was not cele- 
brated and did not give the banquet. I was a literary 
person, but that was all—a baried one; buried alive. 


CoMMENTING on our paragraph, last week, on Mr. 
Farmer’s forthcoming Public School Word-Book, the literary 
gossipper of Country Life remarks that he himself came 
from the school to which “ speg’”’ (7.¢., smart) is attributed, 
namely Winchester; and he forthwith produces the fol- 
lowing imaginary conversation of two Winchester boys 
who discuss Mr. Farmer’s book : 


A.—I thoke on that book: one could spend a whole 
hatch-thoke mugging tother school notions. 

B.—Oz der ; but I am not bulky enough to buy it. 

A,.—Then you must be dead brum. Socius round Meads 
past log pond champions, and let us think of some way of 
making it. 

B.—I can’t think, haven’t got twenty juniors and sha’n’t 
have them till next short haif, and this is only the third 
half remedy in Cloister time. 


Which our contemporary explains as follows : 


All that would be perfectly clear to any thorough Wyke- 
hamist; for to ‘“‘thoke” is to anticipate a thing with 
lovging and also to lie in bed; and a ‘ hutch-thoke” is a 
Founder’s commemoration day on which you may lie in 
bed late; and to ‘‘mug” is to work and also to rub 
linseed oil into a bat; and ‘‘ notions” are our language ; 
and every school except Winchester is a ‘‘ tother” school. 
‘* Oz der”’ means so do I, and was invented some thirty- 
four years ago by two linguistic experts of tender years; 
and “bulky” is rich. ‘ Brum” is the reverse—stingy or 
penniless. ‘‘Socius”’ is walk with me, and to ‘‘ make” is 
to steal. ‘‘ Log pond champions” are some heads on the 
wall near the spot where tradition has it that there was 
once a pond. In college a man may not say ‘I think” 
until he has twenty juniors; ‘‘ Cloister time” is the 
summer term; “short half” comes between the summer 
holidays and Christmas, and it takes three halves to make 
a whole; and a ‘‘half remedy” is simply a half holiday. 


Tue portrait of Mr. Watts-Dunton which appears on 
the cover of Messrs. Hurst & Blackett’s sixpenny edition 
of Aylwin does not represent the author as his friends 
now know him, but as he was when he was beginning, in 
Stevensonian phrase, to roll the idea of Ayloin on his 
tongue. Mr. Watts-Duaton’s new Introduction to his 
story concludes as follows : 


Some years ago there appeared in the weekly Graphic 
the early portrait of me, here reproduced on the title-page. 
It was taken not very long before the time when Aylwin 
was written. Besides being strikingly good as a likeness, 
the portrait is so associated with the one period of my life 
round which all the subsequent years seem to have been 
revolving, that I requested the publisher of the Graphic 
to allow me to purchase the block. That gentleman was 
so kind as to give it to me; and now, after years of 
change, I find a happy use for it, for since the publication 
of Aylwin T have frequently been asked where that early 
portrait could be obtained. 








In explanation of the long interval between the com- 
pletion and publication of Aylwin, Mr. Watts-Dunton 
writes : 

Why did I still delay in publishing it after these reasons 
for withholding it had passed away? This is a question 
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that has often been put to me both in print and in con- 
versation. And yet I should have imagined that the 
explanation was not far to seek. It was simply diffidence : 
in other words it was that infirmity which, eat gene- 
rally supposed to belong to youth, comes to a writer, if it 
comes at all, with years. Undoubtedly there was « time 
in my life when I should have leapt with considerable rash- 
ness into the brilliant ranks of our contemporary novelists. 
But this was before I had reached what I will call the 
diffident period in the life of a writer. And then, iv, I 
had often been told by George Borrow, and also by my 
friend Francis Groome, the great living authority on 
Romany matters, that there was in England no interest in 
gypsies. Altogether, then, had it not been for the unexpected 
success of The Coming of Love, a story of y life, it is 
doubtful whether I should not ene duiagedl the publicati n 
of Aylwin until the great warder of the gates of day w+ 
call Death should close his portal behind me and shut me 
off from these dreams. 


Tur Windsor Magazine publishes an article, with portraits 
and facsimiles, on ‘The Favourite Quotations of Literary 
People.” Among those who responded to the invitation 
of the editor are Mr. Edmund Gosse, Miss Marie Corelli, 
and the author of When Knighthood was in Flower. Mr. 
Edmund Gosse is of the opinion that “it must be very 
difficult for anyone to say what is his favourite quotation 
or motto; but,’”’ he adds, ‘‘ when I came to this house four- 
and-twenty years’ ago I painted on the rafter in my book- 
room a line from Tibullus : 

Pieridas pueri doctos et amate poetas, 
and it is there still. I don’t know any words which express 
better my aim in life.” 


Miss Marre Corex11’s favourite quotations are : 


Call me what instrument you will, though you can fret 
me, you cannot play upon me !—Hamlet. 


Then, welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 
Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but go! 
Be our joy tbree-parts pain ! 
Strive, and hold cheap the strain ; 
Learn, nor account the pang ; dare, never grudge 
the throe !— Robert Browning.” 





‘*Epwin Caskopen”’ (Mr. Charles Major), the author 
of When Knighthood was in Flower, writes: ‘I send you 
some verses, Wet Weather Talk, by our Indiana poet, James 
Whitcombe Riley, my very dear friend. I send you the 
whole poem, but the first verse is the one I speciaily like, 
because it breathes a sweet philosophy which, if we but 
live up to it, will bring to us all that which we most 
desire—happiness : 


Tt ain’t no use to grumble and complain ; 
It’s jest as cheap and easy to rejoice ; 

When God sorts out the weather and sends rain, 
W’y, rain’s my choice.” 








Bibliographical. 


Excetuent is Mr. Walter Scott’s notion of re-issuing his 
series of translations of Ibsen’s prose dramas in volumes, 
each of which will contain one play. The series came out 
originally in 1890-91, and ran to five volumes, four of 
which contained three plays each, while the fifth was 
devoted wholly to ‘Emperor and Galilean.” In 1897 
Mr. Scott published five of these thirteen plays separately 
and in cheap form—namely, “A Doll’s House,” “ An 
Enemy of the People,” ‘‘ Ghosts,” “‘The Lady from the 
Sea,” and ‘‘The Wild Duck.” Now the whole series will 
have the advantage of revision by Mr. Archer, and will 
have a uniform appearance. Unhappily, all Ibsen’s plays 
are not in Mr. Scott’s hands. Since 1891 we have had 
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translations of ‘‘The Master Builder” (1893), of ‘ Little 
Eyolf” (1894), of “‘ John Gabriel Borkman ” (1897), and of 


.‘* When We Dead Awaken ” (1900)—all of them with the 


imprint of Mr. Heinemann. It would no doubt be very 
leasant to many if Mr. Scott could so arrange with Mr. 
me that the proposed new series should comprise 
versions of all the prose dramas of Ibsen down to date. 
Meanwhile, the admirers of Ibsen will not forget the 
pioneer of Ibsen translation in England was Miss Lord, 
whose version of ‘A Doll’s House” (‘‘ Nora”) came out 
in 1882, and was recently reprinted. Then came ‘‘ The 
Pillars of Society, and Other Plays,” edited by Mr. Have- 
lock Ellis in 1888; while to 1889 belong Mrs. Marx 
Aveling’s translation of ‘‘ The Lady of the Sea,” and Mr. 
Louis N. Parker’s version of “ Rosmersholm.” Thus 
early did Mr. Parker, now a fertile and popular play- 
wright, evince his interest in the modern literary drama. 

It is quite a relief to learn, on what seems good authority, 
that there is not to be an “‘ official” biography of Mr. 
Ruskin. That we may have, some day, a selection from 
his letters and his diaries is, I suppose, possible. Person- 
ally, I venture to think that the world knows quite as 
much about Mr. Ruskin as it is at all necessary that it 
should know. He himself was not diffident in personal 
discourse, and his Ego was, I should say, always very 
present and dear to him. Assuredly, no more biographies 
of him are wanted. The thing was overdone even in his 
lifetime. So long ago as 1883 we had The Life and Teach- 
ing of John Ruskin, by Mr. J. M. Mather. Exactly ten 
years after came the two-volume Memoir by Mr. Colling- 
wood, which recently has been revised, rewritten, and re- 
published in one volume. This may well remain the 
standard account of Ruskin, excellent in its way as is the 
little brochure by Mr. Speilmann. I take no account of 
the books written to expound the Master’s “teaching.” 
But the world is over-biographised (to coin a word); and 
the multiplication of memoirs of this person or that, 
however distinguished, is greatly to be deprecated. 

Why, asks a contemporary, does it never occur to any- 
body to reprint Sir John Hawkins’s Life of Dr. Johnson? 
Why is it always Boswell’s Zife that absorbs the attention 
of the publishers? The answer is too obvious to need 
stating. One may go, indeed, further, and ask, in turn, 
why no one reprints the biographies of Johnson by Towers 
(produced the year before Hawkins produced his) and by 
Anderson (which dates from 1795). Hawkins the bio- 
grapher of Johnson has, in truth, been obscured by 
Hawkins the historian of music, Sir John’s work on the 
latter subject being his best title to honour. It appeared 
originally in five volumes in 1776, under the title of 
General History of the Science and Practice of Music. It had 
a rival in Burney’s work on the same topic, but Hawkins’s 
book has lasted the longer. It was reprinted in two 
volumes so recently as 1875, whereas it is recorded that 
Burney’s History never even reached a second edition. 

It is good news that the Complete Works of Emerson 
are to find a place in the Minerva Library. At the present 
moment, I suppose, the standard English edition of those 
Works is that of Messrs. Bell & Sons in three volumes, 
dating back so far as 1883. It is interesting to remember 
that Messrs. Ward & Lock brought out Emerson’s Com- 
plete Prose Works in one volume in 1889. For individual 
prose works of Emerson there has always been in England 
a gratifying demand. Of The Conduct of Life, of English 
Traits, of Representative Men, of Society and Solitude, and 
so forth, there have been many editions—a fact which 
reflects credit upon the English reading public. 

I see we are to have from Miss Florence Warden, by 
and by, a novel called Zhe Love that Lasts. Surely it has 
not been left to Miss Warden to use for the first time so 
obvious a title? There is in circulation at this moment a 
work of fiction called The Love that Never Dies, which is at 
least a variation on a venerable theme. 

; Tue Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 


Byron in Venice. 


Byron’s Works: Letters and Journals. Vol. IV. Edited 
by Rowland E. Prothero, M.A. (John Murray. 6s.) 


Byron. the letter-writer is always masterly in his kind ; 
and here we have him matured, seasoned, ripe of flavour. 
The profoundly artificial pose of dash and devilry, abso- 
lutely natural because it is the Byronic pose, and to pose 
as Byron was Byron’s nature; this is here in the con- 
summate ease which comes of artistic practice. He 
conceived a Byron which should strike the world; and in 
the acting of himself, at least, he was a splendid artist. 
“Lord Byron, by George Gordon Noel Byron,” was a 
part he had personated so often that it no longer offered 
any difficulties; it was his one masterpiece of melodrama. 
He played it to his friends no less than to the public; as 
Mrs. Siddons awed her fellow-guests by the gesture with 
which she stabbed the mutton. This brilliant impersonation 
is at its best in t’:ese letters—vivid, cynical, off-hand, full 
of carefully careless epigram and paradox. They are not 
studied—he has had too lifelong practice to need study. 
The point of junction between the original Byron and the 
trained Byron he could not himself point out. It would 
be very unworthy of so masterly an actor if he could not 
deceive himself. In this volume there are many brilliant 
flashes of interest; but it is, above all, the Venetian 
Byron, Byron Jnnamorato — multitudinously tnnam:-ra’o. 
We have not the filthy-wallowing Byron whom Shelley 
saw, and has recorded for all time. But that dubious 
praise of cynical candour whick he claimed for himself 
these letters vindicate: he does not mitigate (though he 
may euphemise) the flagrantly physical nature of what it 
pleases him to call his ‘‘loves,” Let us study, therefore, 
the sublime spectacle of the ‘“‘ noble Bard” in love ; 
stripped of what the world long delighted (and the 
supreme French nation still delights) to consider poetry: 
Settled in Venice, at the house of a draper in the 
Frezzeria, the susceptible Bard fell in love with his land- 
lady, the draper’s wife, Marianna Segati. All things con- 
sidered, he imagined that he had the privilege of first 
debauching her. Other advices represent her as a woman 
who intrigued with all in the house, or who visited the 
house. But, as the noble Bard finely observes, “it does 
not much signify.” In Venice, as he explains, it is con- 
sidered striking, not to say virtuous, constancy if a married 
woman confine herself to one lover. Only the unmarried 
incur the charge of profligacy by admitting a paramour. 
So it only signifies what attractions Byron found in 
- landlady; and upon that subject he is eloquent to 
oore : 


Marianna is in her appearance altogether like an ante- 
lope. She has the large, black, oriental eyes, with that 
peculiar expression in them which is seen rarely among 
Europeans — even the Italians—and which many of the 
Turkish women give themselves by tinging the eyelid— an 
art not known out of that country, I believe. This ex- 
pression she has naturally, and something more than ‘his. 
In short, I cannot describe the effect of this kind of eye— 
at least upon me. Her features are regular, and rather 
aquiline—mouth small—skin clear and soft, with a kind of 
hectic colour—forehead remarkably good: her hair is of 
the dark gloss, curl, and colour of Lady Jersey’s: her 
figure is light and pretty, and she is a famous songstress— 
scientifically so; her natural voice (in conversation, I 
mean) is very sweet; and the naiveté of the Venetian 
dialect is always pleasing in the mouth of a woman. 


So Marianna began; but a ‘monstrous regiment of 
women” followed. Marianna’s sister had the amiable 
desire to share her happiness, but did not share Byron, 
Marianna presenting her instead with sundry sisterly slaps 
in the face, which moved the dear child to tears by their 
impulsive warmth. The seraglio, indeed, through defective 
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arrangements of arrival and sy oer clashed a good 


deal, even to tearing of hair and headgear. Marianna’s 
particularly successful rival was a bakeress, Byron’s 
account of whom to Murray is very frank, characteristic, 
and unquotably long. But here are some details: 


The reasons of [her hold over me] were, firstly, her 
person—very dark, tall, the Venetian face, very fine black 
eyes—and certain other qualities which need not be men- 
tioned. She was two-and-twenty years old, and, never 
having had children, had not spoilt her figure. She was, 
besides, a thorough Venetian in her dialect, in her 
thoughts, in her countenance, in every thing, with all 
their naiveté and Pantaloon humour. In other respects 
she was somewhat fierce and prepotente, that is, over- 
bearing, and used to walk in whenever it suited her, . . . 
= if she found any women in her way, she knocked them 

own. 

At the masked ball on the last night of the Carnival, 
. . . She snatched off the mask of Madame Contarini, a 
lady noble by birth and decent in conduct, for no other 
reason but because she happened to be leaning on my 
But her reign drew to a close. She became quite ur- 
governable, . . . I told her quietly that she must return 
home. . . . She refused to quit the house. I was firm, 
and she went, threatening knives and revenge. I told her 
that I had seen knives drawn before her time, and that if 
she chose to begin, there was a knife, and fork also, at her 
service on the table, and that intimidation would not do. 
The next day, while I was at dinner, she walked in 
(having broke open e# glass door that led from the hall 
below to the staircase by way of prologue), and, advancing 
straight up to the table, snatched the knife from my hand, 
cutting me slightly in the thumb in the operation. 
Whether she meant to use this against herself or me, I 
know not—probably against neither—but Fletcher seized 
her by the arms and disarmed her. [He sent her home in 
his gondola. } 

We heard a great noise. I went out,and met them... 
carrying her upstairs. She had thrown herself into the 
Canal. That she intended to destroy herself I do not 
believe ; but when we consider the fear women and men 
who cannot swim have of deep or even of shallow water 
. . . and that it was also night, and dark, and very cold, 
> shows that she had a devilish spirit of some sort within 

OP ves 

I foresaw her intention to refix herself, and sent for a 
surgeon, inquiring how many hours it would require to 
restore her from her agitation; and he named the time. 
I then said, ‘‘I give you that time, and more if you re- 
quire it; but at the expiration of the prescribed period, if 
She does not leave the house, / will.” 

All my people were consternated ; they had always been 
frightened at her, and were now paralysed ; they wanted 
me to apply to the police, to guard myself, &c. . . . I did 
nothing of the kind, thinking that I might as well end that 
way as another ; besides, I had been used to savage women, 
aa knew their ways. I had her sent home quietly after 

her recovery, and never saw her since, except once at the 
opera. .. . She made many attempts to return, but no 
more violent ones. And this is the story of Margarita 
Cogni, as far as it belongs to me. 

Even with our abridgment, it is not the story of two 
people lovely and pleasant in their lives. We have omitted 
some rather plain language of the gentle Margarita; 
likewise certain significant asterisks—not of Byron’s in- 
sertion—which are sprinkled liberally over these letters— 
the stars of heavy cracks in the ice of the proprieties. 
Byron apparently sometimes diversified the monotony of 
married intrigue by an infusion of the other kind of 
passion (passion is a word of conveniently flexible mean- 
ing). Let him tell his own story again; and this time 
with less interruption. 

In going, about an hour and a half ago, to a rendezvous 
with a Venetian girl (unmarried, and. the daughter of one 
of their nobles) I tumbled into the Grand Canal, and, not 
choosing to miss my appointment by the delays of 
changing, I have been perched in a balcony with my wet 
clothes on ever since, till this minute that on my return I 

have slipped into my dressing-gown. My feet slipped in 
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getting into my gondola to set out (owing to the cursed 
slippery steps of their palaces), and in I flounced like a 
Carp, and went dripping like a Triton to my sea-nymph, 
and had to scramble up to a grated window: 

Fenced with iron within and without, 

Lest the lover get in or the lady get out. 


She is a very dear friend of mine, and I have undergone 
some trouble on her account, fer last winter the truculent 
tyrant, her flinty-hearted father, having been informed by 
an infernal German, the Countess Vorsperg (their next 
neighbour), of our meetings, they sent a priest to me, and 
a Commissary of police, and they locked the Girl up, and 
gave her prayers and bread and water, and our connexion 
was cut off for some time; but the father hath lately been 
laid up, and the brother is at Milan. and the mother falls 
asleep, and the servants are naturally on the wrong side 
of the question, and there is no Moon at midnight just 
now, 80 that we have lately been able to recommence; the 
fair one is eighteen; her name, Angelina; the family 
name, of course, I don’t tell you. 

She pro to me to divorce my mathematical wife, 
and I told her that in England we can’t divorce except 
for female infidelity. ‘‘And pray,” (said she), ‘‘how do 
you know what she may have been doing these last three 
years?” I answered that I could not tell, but that the 
* * * was not quite so flourishing in Great Britain as with 
us here. ‘ But,” she said, ‘‘can’t you get rid of her?” 
‘* Not more than is done already,” (I auswered): ‘‘ you 
would not have me poison her?” Would you believe it ? 
Sbe made me no answer. Is not that a true and odd 
national trait? It spoke more than a thousand words, 
and yet this is a little, pretty, sweet-tempered, quiet, 
feminine being as ever you saw, but the Passions of a 
Sunny Soil are paramount to all other considerations. An 
unmarried Girl naturally wishes to be married: if she can 
marry and love at the same time it is well, but at any rate 
she must love. I am not sure that my pretty paramour 
was herself fully aware of the inference to be drawn from 
her dead Silence, but even the unconsciousness of the latent 
idea was striking to an observer of the Passions; and I 
never strike out a thought of another’s or of my own 
without trying to trace it to its Source. 


Flinty-hearted scoundrel of a father to lock up thi§ 
sweet feminine creature from a noble Bard with an un- 
attached wife and a semi-detached harem! Murray, the 
fortunate recipient of this improving correspondence, must 
have gained from it a knowledge of Italy not perhaps 
extensive, but decidedly peculiar; Byronically demon- 
strating that in Italy, at least, “every woman is at heart 
arake.” He will tell ‘‘my Murray” such a story as this 
of the Marchesa Castiglione, who had an affaire with 
Colonel Fitzgerald, twenty years her junior: 


The war broke out; he returned to England, to serve— 
not his country, for that’s Ireland—but England, which is 
a different thing ; and she—heaven knows what she did. 
In the year 1814, the first annunciation of the Definitive 
Treaty of Peace was developed to the astonished Milanese 
by the arrival cf Colonel Fitzgerald, who, flinging himself 
full at the feet of Madame Castiglione, murmured forth, 
in half-forgotten Irish-Italian, eternal vows of indelible 
constancy. The lady screamed, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Who are 

ou?” The Colonel cried, ‘‘ What! don’t you know me ? 

am so and so,”’ Kc. ; till, at length, the Marchesa, mount- 
ing from reminiscence to reminiscence, through the lovers 
of the intermediate twenty-five years, arrived at last at 
the recollection of her povero sub-lieutenant. She then 
said, ‘‘ Was there ever such virtue?” (that was her very 
word) and, being now a widow, gave him apartments in 
her palace, reinstated him in all the rights of wrong, and 
held him up to the admiring world as a miracle of inzon- 
tinent fidelity, and the unshaken Abdiel of absence. 


Yet Byron did get weary of it all. That departure to 
the Greek war was probably a genuine impulse to reach a 
nobler life than he had hitherto been living. Towards 
the close of his Venetian life he had thoughts of emigrating 
to Venezuela—and he gives the reasons to Hobhouse : 


I am not tired of Italy, but a man must be a Cicisbeo 
and a singer in duets and a connoisseur of Operas—or 
nothing—here. I have made some progress in all these 
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accomplishments, but I can’t say that I don’t feel the 
degradation. Better be an unskilful Planter, an awkward 
settler—better be a hunter, or anything, than a flatterer 
of fiddlers and fan-carrier of » woman. I like women— 
God he knows—but the more their system here develo 

upon me, the worse it seems, after Turkey too; here the 
polygamy is all on the female side. I have been an 
intriguer, a husband, a woman-monger, and nowI am a 
Cavalier Servente—by the holy ! it is a strange sevsation. 


Yes, he began to feel the degradation. And after 
reading these letters—with all their literary interest and 
brilliance, which we have not illustrated, in order to notice 
that which is peculiarly and prominently characteristic of 
this present volume—we do not wonder at it. Over all 
the dash and élan one is paramountly sensible of the 
prodigal, the mournful waste of power. 


Monstrous China. 


China, the Long-Lived Empire. By Eliza Ruhamah Scid- 
more. (The Century Co. 8s. 6d. net.) 


“Cuma! Canton! Bless us—how it strains the imagina- 
tion and makes it ache!’’ So Lamb to Manning in 1806. 
Wars, embassies, consulates, and massacres have not 
materially lessened that strain. China is still an abstrac- 
tion. Every book of Chinese travel has the stamp of 
novelty. The writer on China has no need to steer a 
course between accumulated shoals of the trite. To do him 
justice, he generally writes with the newness and urgency 
of the Ancient Mariner : 
We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea. 

The sea of Chinese life is so vast, changeless, and strange, 
that this adjective ‘‘silent” hardly needs to be amended. 
What does China tell? The traveller goes thither only 
to hear the sempiternal chatter of the one race in whom 
stagnation does not connote decay. It was a happy fancy 
that made Lamb write to Manning, barely six years after 
his friend’s departure to China : 

Your friends have all got old—those you left blooming ; 
myself (who am one of the few that remember y. u), those 
golden hairs which you recollect my taking a pride in, 
turned to silver and gray. . . . St. Paul’s Church is a heap 
of ruins; the Monument isn’t half so high as you knew it, 
divers parts being successively taken down which the 
ravages of time had rendered dangerous; the horse at 
Charing Cross is gone, no one knows whither; and all this 
has taken place while you have been settling whether 
Ho-hing-tong should be spelt with a —— ora . 

It is in a spirit of wonder, of scarcely shaken incredulity, 
that one still turns to any book purporting to describe 
China. And the excellent book before us hits this mood. 
Mrs. Scidmore, who has seen, exclaims on China as heartily 
as the reader, who has not. ‘‘ The most incomprehensible, 
unfathomable, inscrutable, contradictory, logical, and 
illogical people on earth.” 

Moreover, Mrs. Scidmore’s zeal for travel in China has 
limitations which would probably be shared by most-of 
us. She speaks of the repulsion which the traveller feels 
whenever he finds himself in the thick of Chinese life. 


The hostility of the people, combin+d with a certain 
fraternity and equality ; the close shouldering and elbow- 
ing of the filthy crowds whose solid, stolid, b vine stare, 
continued for hours, unpleasantly mesmerises one; the 
inevitable wrangling, haggling, and bribing before one 
can get in or out of any show-place, and th» awful Chinese 
voice—in fact, the whole scheme and plan of the world 
Chinese—wear upon one, ‘‘ get upon one’s nerves,” in a 
way and to a degree difficult to explain. . . . The travel'er 

. soon feels that he must go, and China’s edge is paved 
with broken intentions, travellers’ plans and itineraries 
abandoned with zeal. 


And apart from all special buffets and inconveniences 
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there is the deep-down, ever-felt enmity of races. Mrs. 
Scidmore goes too far when she says that affection is never 

ible between the Anglo-Saxon and the Chinese. Sir 
Robert Hart’s brilliant career—which we hope against 
hope is not ended, and to which Mrs. Scidmore does the 
fullest justice—is a leading proof to the contrary. Yet 
the gull between white and a xx is seldom bridged. The 
Englishman can stand most solitudes, but the solitude he 
feels among the Chinese has in it something nightmarish 
and horrible : 


Tbeir very numbers and sameness appal one, the fright- 
ful likeness of any one individual to sll the other three 
hundred odd millions of his own people. Everywhere, 
from end to end of the vast empire, one finds them cast in 
the same unvarying physical and mental mold—the same 
yellow skin, hard features, and harsh, mechanical voice, 
the same houses, graves, and clothes ; the same prejudices, 

itions, and customs ; the same selfish conservatism, 
blind worship of precedent and antiquity; a monotony, 
unanimity, and repetition of life, character, and incident 
that offends one almost to resentment. 

Everywhere on their tenth of the globe, from the ed 
of Siberia to the end of Cochin China, the same ignoble 
=— and the senseless cotton shirt are worn; everywhere 

is fifth of the human race is sunk in dirt and disorder, 
decadent, degenerate, indifferent to a fallen estate, con- 
sumed with conceit, selfish, vain, cowardly, and super- 
stitious, without imagination, sentiment, chivalry, or sense 
of humour, combating with most zeal a that would 
alter conditions even for the better, indifferent as to who 
rules or usurps the throne. There is no word or written 
character for patriotiem in the language, hardly 
ground in the minds and hearts for planting the seed of 
that sentiment, but there are one hundred and fifty ways 
of writing the characters for good luck and long life. 
And yet in no country have political martyrs ever died 
more nobly aud unselfishly than those reformers executed 
at Peking in 1898. Although Mongol, Mi: g, ani Manchu 
won the empire by arms, the soldier is despised, as much 
the butt of dramatists as the priest. There is no respect 
or consideration for woman, who is a despised, inferior, 
and soulless creature, yet three times in these lat forty 
years the dragon throne has been seized and the country 
hurried on to ruin by the same high-tempered, strong- 
willed, vindictive old Manchu dowager odalisk. 

_ Tientsin—what, think you, is this place like, this name 
in the newspapers? Do you know that it contains, with 
its suburbs, more than a million people, and stretches for 
six miles along the banks of its muddy river? A drear 
congestion of humanity, 
it is built of gray bricks, has dingy-tiled roofs, and, 
without space, splendour, greenery, or cleanliness any- 
where about it, is but a huge warren, in whose narrow 
stone runs unceasing processions of people stream and 
scream and scold their way from dawn to dark. 
The few mitigating features of Tientsin life do not dispel 
this impression, which is the more likely to be correct 
because in describing Pekin Mrs. Scidmore takes other 
travellers to task for the too sober colouring of their 
descriptions of the Imperial city. But even in Peking 
the monstrousness of the city’s life prevails over all detail. 
‘“‘ Peking is the most incredible, im ible, anomalous, 
and surprising place in the world.” The city suddenly 
presents itself to the eye by its walls. 


Although one travels toward it across the great level 
plain that extends from Peking’s suburban hills for seven 
hundred miles southward, the city walls are not distin- 
guished until one is near them. Then they loom above, 
and stretch in such lung, endless perspective, that one 
loses measure of their vastness, and the eye accepts them 
quite as much as a range of bills or any natural feature 
of the landscape. 

The city, which is four cities clamped together by 
massive walls and strange gateways, is admirably des- 
cribed by Mrs. Scidmore, with touches which we 
have not met with elsewhere. One has read in many 
books of the beauty of the British Legation, with its 
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silent lawns and pavilions and its smooth-running, whole- 
some English life. But there is another side to that 
picture, curiously symbolic of the timid, precarious foot- 
hold which European diplomacy has in China. 


If one enters the Tartar city through the high arch of 
the Hata-men, he comes almost immediately upon the 
Chiaomin Hsiang, or Legation Street, which runs parallel 
with the city wall for a mile, before debouching on the 
great square in front of the palace gate. All the foreign 
compounds are on or near that street, but it is a straggling, 
unpaved slum of a thoroughfare, along which are occa- 
sionally seen a Euro picking his way between the 
ruts and puddles with the donkeys and camels; envoys, 

lenipotentiaries, and scions of la carriére diplomatique 
om lived al: ng this broad gutter for nearly forty years, 
and had just the effect upon imperial Peking that many 
barbarians had upon imperial Rome. . . . They have been 
content to wallow along this filthy Legation Street, 
breatbing its dust, sickened with its mud and stenches, the 
highway before their doors a general sewer and dumping- 
ground for offensive refuse of every kind. The street is 
all gutter save where there are f entary attempts at a 
raised mudbank footwalk beside the house walls, for use 
when the cartway between is too deep a mud slough. 
** We are here on sufferance, under protest, you know,” 
say the meek and lowly diplomats; ‘‘ we must not offend 
Chinese prejudices.”” Moreover, all the Legations would 
* not subscribe to an attempted improvement fund, nor all 
unite in demanding that the Chinese should clean, light, 
oe, and drain Legation Street—that jealousy of the 
t Powers so ironically termed the ‘‘ Concert of Europe”’ 
is as much to blame for this sanitary corner of Peking as 
for affairs in Crete and Armenia. 


That is a surprising state of things, but, as Mrs. Scid- 
more elsewhere remarks, ‘‘ China is China to the last word, 
triumphant over all agents of progress and regeneration.” 
This remark was inspired by her first sight of a Chinese 
locomotive. The railway train of the West has, like 
Bottom, been translated—Chinesed. 


There are seemingly no springs under the body of the 
coach, and the first-class passenger finds himself thumped 
about like a load of freight. Without carpet or cushion or 
curtain, carving, gilding, and surplus splendours, one is 
jolted along at the rate of twenty miles an hour. There 
were curtains and cushions in the first-class cars at the 
inauguration of railway travel, but the Chinese passengers 
took away every loose thing when they left the cars, even 
to the brass catches, snaps, and springs of the window- 
fastenings. 

Perhaps the most laughable example of the Chinese 
capacity to be advanced and behindhand, learned and 
—— at one and the same moment is afforded by the 

eking Board of Astronomers, who compute eclipses with 
accuracy for the official calendar, but, when the eclipse 
draws near, leave their instruments, and, assembling in 
the courtyard of the Observatory, frantically beat tom- 
toms to scare away the casual dragon which is about to 
swallow the sun or the moon. 

Since the Legations are meanly environed, one might 
expect that the Chinese Council with which they deal, the 
Tsung-li-Yamen, was dazzling by contrast. Such is not 
the case. China deals with Europe through a Board 
which took its rise in 1860 as a mere temporary bureau 
of necessity, and which still ranks as an inferior Board 
outside the six great departments of government. 


It has not even the honour of being housed within the 
Imperial City. Ministers have always a long, slow ride in 
state across to the shabby gateway of the forlorn old 
Yamen, where now eleven aged, sleepy incompetents 
muddle with foreign affeirs. As these eleven elders have 
reached such posts by steady advances, they are always 
septuagenarians, worn out with the exacting, empty, 
routine rites and functions of such high office, and phy- 
mp | too exhausted by their midnight rides to and sun- 
rise departures from the Palace to begin fitly the day’s 
tedium at the dilapidated Tsung-li- Yamen. 


The midnight rides to and from the palace are explained 
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by the fact that the Imperial Palace is busiest at night. 
Edicts are decreed by the light of thousands of vegetable 
wax candles, or were until the recent introduction of the 
electric light. 

The Emperor Kwangsu was supposed to rise for his day 
at two o’clock in the morning, and, after the ritee and 
ceremonies, to hold councils and audiences, receive 
memorials and reports, and work busily until after sun- 
rise. He turned to relaxation when plebeian daylight 
came, and went wearily to bed about five o’clock in the 
afternoon. Audiences were set for the grisly hour just 
before dawn, and the assembled ministers usually waited 
sleepily on the imperial pleasure. Even the foreign 
envoys were bidden to their audience in the ignob'e 
Pavilion of Purple Light at six o’clock in the morning, as 
to a French military court-martial. 

We wonder whether Lamb’s irresponsible chatter to 
Manning across Asia, his tea-cup pattern knowledge of 
China, will yield us a significant sentence in the present 
crisis. One feels that babes and sucklings can talk best 
on such a theme. And Lamb wrote jestingly: ‘‘ Come 
out of Babylon, O, my friend! for her time is come; and 
the child that is native, and the Proselyte of her gates, 
shall kindle and smoke together.” 





Old Eyes, Young Heart. 
The Flowing Tide. By Mme. Belloc. (Sands.) 


‘“Younc eyes saw,” writes Mme. Belloc, “and an old 
heart remembers.” But the heart of the writer of this 
book is young. She writes as one to whom the history of 
the world is set about the growth of the Church of Christ 
—the visible Church mounted upon the Seven Hills; as 
one to whom its ultimate triumph is assured by Divine 
guarantees—‘‘ Lo, I am with you all days,” ‘“ The gates of 
hell shall not prevail.” For her, living among the best of 
her brethren in the faith, dwelling aloof, perhaps, in 
memories of a great day of resuscitation, the important 
movement of the ’Forties still swells—that flowing tide is 
not yet at the flood. If her book, then, betrays a spirit 
of ecclesiastical optimism and a tendency to overrate the 
importance, the significance, even the number of the 
conversions to the Catholic and Roman Church, the fault 
springs from no unworthy or unamiable source. Its 
contents record mainly the personal impressions of an 
interested observer, not wide enough io form a safe basis 
for generalisation, but, because of their personal note, a 
contribution to the ecclesiastical history of the period that 
has a value of its own. The author is discursive, dis- 
jointed, occasionally careless of the niceties of accurate 
English, but often interesting and seldom positively dull. 
Unlike the greater number of Rome’s recruits in this 
country, Mme. Belloc came of a Nonconformist stock. 
Her people had received from the refugee priests of the 
French Revolution juster notions of the Catholic clergy 
and creed than those which had been generally handed 
down from the days of the Jesuit Persons and his ill- 
advised dalliance with treason. By their personal remi- 
niscences she was in touch with the priest of Old Oscott, 
the Rev. Joseph Berington, a cousin of the bishop, with 
whom he served on what was known as the Catholic 
Committee—that body which, in its desire to secure from 
the Government of the day some mitigation of Catholic 
disabilities, was willing to accept, on behalf of Roman 
Catholics in England, the ludicrous title ‘‘ Catholic dis- 
senters.” Among the intimate friends of the Parkes 
family was the famous old parson of Hatton, Dr. Parr, 
who daily used to send them ‘messengers with strange 
little notes, written in corners of his paper.” For the 
Romish Church, aceording to the unwilling testimony of 
his biographer, ‘‘ he ever entertained an almost reverential 
respect,” and in praise of a certain divine he was wont to 
suy that “he was a very learned man in the English 
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Church and would almost have been considered as in the 
Church of Rome.” It was at the house of the conscien- 
tious biographer that Miss Bessie Parkes came first into 
contact with a representative of the old religion—a child 
with the splendid name of Adelaide de Lys, a French 
exile, who ate no flesh meat on Friday, 

With the end of the burly Georgian period that laid out 
London in squares and covered the country with stage 
coaches and the ninepenny post, a new breath—who shall 
say whence ?—stirred upon the stagnant air. St. Augustine 
and the Venerable Bede emerged from dusty shelves; 
Thomas 4 Kempis became a power in literature; an 
idealised vision of the medizeval Church rapt the minds of 
Oxford dons. The “Library of the Fathers” and the 
“ Lives of the English Saints’ appeared ; Newman on the 
Mediterranean wrote the yearning lyric that, whatever its 
technical defects, laid a lasting hold upon the hearts of his 
countrymen. Not long since ‘‘ There is no court of Rome,” 
Sydney Smith had said, “and no Pope; there is a wax- 
work Pope and a waxwork court of Rome.” Now to Wise- 
man, visiting London in 1835, came Newman and Hurrell 
Froude, as it were secretly, to learn upon what terms Rome 
might be disposed to mother them, and, learning that, less 
than the whole Council of Trent was less than enough, 
went away sorrowful. 

In 1849 Dr. Wiseman was appointed vicar-apostolic of 
the London District, and that same year—so far had 
public opinion advanced—in the presence of 240 priests 
and 14 bishops, he consecrated Pugin’s large gingerbread 
cathedral in. Southwark. The Gorham judgment, by 
which it was declared that in the Church of England the 
doctrine of baptismal regeneration was of optional tenure, 
gave a new impetus to the transition movement, and, with 
a multitude of others, swept into the fold James Hope, 
two of the Wilberforce family, and Manning. The next 
year, from “ outside the Flaminian Gate,’ came Wiseman’s 
proud pastoral announcing the re-establishment of a terri- 
torial hierarchy ; and in view of Miss Parkes’s window a 
wall was hideously frescoed with an ecclesiastical Guy 
Fawkes. Also the Pope, the twelve Bishops, and the 
Cardinal were burned in effigy, what time the loyal crowd 
chanted the National Anthem and the Morning Hymn. 
At the end of the long low building that was the first 
home of the Oratory in Brompton, she heard Faber 
preach ; whose All for Jesus had taken pious London by 
storm, and provoked in the stolid minds of an older genera- 
tion grave doubts as to his sanity——‘‘Got a bee in ’s 
bonnet,” said a worthy Lancashire priest to a fellow 
ecclesiastic, and alleged the book as evidence. But 
Wiseman’s judgment was different, who wrote to the 
Oratorian on his death-bed : 


There can be no danger in dwelling on the mercies 
rather than on the justice of God, and, therefore, none in 
making the best of our claims upon the former, so as to 
disarm the latter. If one has for years been endeavouring 
to cleave to the Cross and to cling to the hem of Mary’s 
garment, it is the office of hope to plead these affectionate 
occupations of a life in favour of mercy, grace, and con- 
fidence, at the approach of death. I only wish that I could 
look forward to similar motives and rights when, in the 
same crisis, the sense of such heavy responsibilities so little 
answered will weigh upon me. 

An impression of singular vividness was made upon the 
chronicler by a man little known outside diocesan circles, 
and certainly alien enough in temper from the liberal 
woman of the world. Yet it would, perhaps, not be rash 
to conclude that he was the immediate agent of her 
conversion. 

Whatever enthusiasm [she writes] lurked under Mon- 
signor Gilbert’s grave aspect could only be realised by 
noticing the tenacity with which he held on to his pur- 
poses, one of which, by the mercy of God, was to baptize 
@ person in whom he appeared to take a deep interest. . ... 
To give good plain advice, according to his best lights; to 
expound, without personal urgency nevertheless, a certain 
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which br him up, body and soul, and which kept him 
working at his desk within four hours of his death from 
bronchitis—such was the conception of duty of my dear 
revered friend. I remember, as if it were yesterday, a 
conversation he held with me about the damnation of the 
heathen, and especially the Chinese, and the expression of 
his face as he said that it was by no means an article of 
faith that the Chinese, bad as they were, were too bad 
to afford hope about them as a whole. He said to’ me, 
** You are not bound to believe they will be—but I do.” 


Mme. Belloc’s outlook is not confined to her own 
country. On the continent of Europe and in the United 
States of America the tide is still, to her eyes, a flowing 
one. An eddy of it she takes to be the movement in the 
Established Church which, though making in all things 
towards conformity with Rome, is yielding at the present 
time but a scanty harvest. But she is impressed by its 
proportions, and by the real zeal which, in the midst of a 
good deal of affectation and self-will, does make itself 
here and there manifest. Figures from Gorman’s Rome’s 
Recruits furnish her with a final flourish. And certainly 
none need grudge her whatever confirmation she may 
derive from the 205 officers of the army and the 446 
divines who, in half a century, have arrayed themselves 
beneath the papal standard. 


“ Oriel Bill” and Dr. Hill. 


Some Oxford Pets. Edited by Mrs. Wallace. 
well.) 


Writine about pets has always been one of the literary 
luxuries. However busy an author may be, he can always 
readily find time to extol a favourite dog or cat and throw 
his best into it. Nor does the question of money enter. 
In other words, writing about pets belongs to the open- 
handed literature of friendliness. 

And this is a very friendly little book, full of good 
human nature and good dog and cat nature. In response 
to an appeal from Mrs. Wallace, the editor, a number of 
people have written kindlily and humorously of their pets, 
in order that the book, when complete, might be sold for 
the benefit of the funds now being raised for the wounded 
in the Transvaal War. Mr. Warde Fowler, author of 
Tales of the Birds, — a preface, and then we come 
right away upon the hero of the book, “Oriel Bill,” the 
famous bull-dog of Oriel College. 

The Rev. L. R. Phelps, who serves as Bill’s elegist, has 
a very pretty humorous gift, and these five pages are 
pleasant reading. Oriel Bill was as much a character, an 
individual, as the Master of Balliol. He would associate 
with none but Oriel men; he would enter college only on 
the annual photographing ceremony, when he settled him- 
self on a table and “faced the camera with placid 
courage”; he attended all college matches, and once, on 
a very hot day, he jumped into a hansom and returned to 
town in comfort. ‘‘In the time of his hot youth,” says 
Mr. Phelps, “he was seen at his best in a field of cows.” 
He was charming with children ; he appeared twice on the 
stage, once as Prion dog in “The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona”; he was — in dozens of curious atti- 
tudes in cap and gown; he could not abide fireworks. 
‘“No one who ever saw him stretched before the fire, his 
huge head on his forepaws, his hind legs stretched out 
behind him, with that inimitable look of pain which goes 
with a high ideal on his face, and who heard him snore, 
will ever forget it.” After an illustrious career Oriel Bill 
slipped into self-inaulgence and died on May 22, 1898. 

Among the other papers in this agreeable book is one 
by Prof. Max Miiller on his dachshunds, Waldmann and 
Mannerl, who was own brother to Matthew Arnold’s 
Geist ; an account ef Tom of Corpus, the Christchurch 
cat; and the description of Skian, a ‘‘ Mull terrier.” It 
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was to Skian (Mrs. Massie’s dog) that Dr. Birkbeck Hill 
wrote the following epistle : 
To His Highness, Skian, 
The Dog(e) of Oxford. 
My Dear Sk1AN,—Many thanks for your kind present 


of your own portrait. I have shown it to my cat Hodge ; 
after gazing at it a while she said, with a sigh, that there 
was nothing that she would more willingly lead than a cat 
and dog life with you. If you would only come and sit in 
my study with her, I should find it very easy to sit down 
doggedly and write. Jesuit’s bark would not be nearly so 
bracing as your honest and friendly one, which greets me 
every morning. You might make me, perhaps, a little too 
dogmatic, but at all events there is nothing of a puppy 
about you. How pleasantly you and I could write doggrel 
verses together, and how ~— would you be to my niece 
Lillian in her dog-Latin. She would be so grateful to you 
for your assistance, that at the end of every lesson she 
would sing the dogsology—I hope that I spell it rightly. 
It is all very well for the poet to sing : 


‘* My boat is on the shore 
My bark is on the sea”’; 


had he known you and lived here he would have wished 
your bark to be at No. 3, The Crescent. I am not fond 
of quarrelling, but I should dearly like to have a bone to 
pick with you every day of my life. If you would not 
think it personal, I would propose that we should drink 
dog’s nose together. ‘‘ Love me, love my dog,” is all very 
wah: but how if the dog you love is not yours but Mrs. 
Massie’s? I wish she would give you an ill-name, and 
then she might as well—not hang you—but send you to 
me. As long as you were in the room I could never be so 
churlish as to say : ‘‘ When I ope my lips let no dog bark.” 
You might bark as often as you pl Your motto and 
Hodge’s shall be: ‘‘ The cat will mew and dog will have 
his day,” and your day shall be a very long one. So, my 
dear Skian, pray show your mistress two fair pairs of heels, 
and run away to your friend G. BrrxBEeck HI. 


When Dr. Hill has entirely done with Dr. Johnson, he 
might add to the gaiety of nations by a volume of familiar 
epistles to his friends’ dogs. 


Other New Books. 


Tuomas GIrTIN. By Lavrence Briyyon. 


Mr. Binyon is connected with the Department of Prints 
and Drawings in the British Museum, and the circum- 
stance has been of advantage to him in preparing this 
handsome literary and pictorial memoir of the young artist 
to whom Turner acknowledged his indebtedness. In 
setting forth the chief incidents of Girtin’s short and 
brilliant life, Mr. Binyon has perforce relied mainly on 
Mr. Roget’s history of the Ol Water Colour Society, 
where the known facts about Girtin are collected. The 
son of a Southwark rope-maker, Girtin was London born 
and bred. Adelphi-terrace is the spot most associated 
with his name. There he was apprenticed to the well- 
known Edward Dayes, and there he grew so tired of laying 
flat tints on Dayes’s prints that he ran away. His reward 
was imprisonment in the Fleet as a refractory apprentice ; 
but tradition has it that he won his first recognition within 
those forbidding precincts. Lord Essex is said to have 
come thither to see the graceful drawings with which Girtin 
had covered the walls of his bare room. Anyhow, Girtin 
soon found a more genial master in John Raphael Smith, 
for whom he laid on flat tints without repining. Mr. 
Binyon justly remarks that this flat-washing was the very 
work to develop the sureness of hand which distinguished 
even the minor water-colourists of that day. At Smith's 
Girtin and Turner came together, and Girtin’s progress was 
for some years more rapid than Turner’s. The youths 
often spent their evenings with Dr. Monro or Dr. Hender- 
son, two dilletanti who lived in Adelphi-terrace, and there 
they met De Wint, Cotman, Hunt, Varley, and others. 
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So that Adelphi-terrace is for ever associated with that 
delightful band of water-colour artists whose work is as 
English and inspired as anything in British Art. 

Mr. Binyon usefully points out that this revival—not 
rise—of water-colour drawing belonged to a very ordinary, 
and, indeed, commercial, movement. There was a kind 
of rage for national topography. Copper-plate views 
were the desired embellishment of the drawing-room table. 
Girtin and his contemporaries worked to produce a drawing 
that would engrave. And this fact explains the quiet, 
grey tones of their pictures. They usually laid in the 
design with a faint grey, and worked on that as a basis. 
Girtin soon made himself an adept. He brought little 
that was new to the method, but he had a sure hand and 
a fund of real feeling. He excelled in rendering atmo- 
sphere, and the light on the stones of old ruins. Light 
and the veils and accidents which make it beautiful, he 
loved, and space and solitude and graceful decay lured 
him unfailingly. Mr. Binyon claims that no one has 
excelled him in rendering ‘‘the beauty of the colour of old 
stone, with all its fadings and enrichings by air and 
sunshine and the kind neglect of man.” Necessarily, 
much of this charm is lost in the photographic reproduc- 
tions which follow the text. Yet there is no difficulty in 
tracing it in the autotypes of “‘ Landisfarne Abbey ” and 
in ‘* Durham Cathedral.” Perhaps Girtin’s command 
over light and atmosphere is best seen in the autotype of 
his lovely ‘“‘ White House at Chelsea,” now in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Horatio L. Michells. The exquisite airiness, 
freshness, and ethereal perspective of this drawing are not 
to be described. Mr. Binyon tells how Turner praised it : 

A dealer called on him in a hackney coach one morning, 
and looking at his work, said: ‘‘ These are very fine, Mr 
Turner, but I have brought something finer with me.” 
**I don’t know what that can be,” returned the painter, 
** unless it’s Tom Girtin’s ‘ White House at Chelsea.’ ” 


Girtin’s undoubted genius, and his early death, go far to 
justify Mr. Binyon in associating his name with that of 
Keats. It is matter for congratulation that this adequate 
memorial of a fine painter has been made; and we echo 
the wish that Girtin’s claims may be further satisfied by 
an exhibition of his original drawings. Mr. Binyon has 
done all, short of that, which can bring his qualities into 
fresh notice. (Seeley.) 


Cyotine oN THE ALPS: A PRACTICAL 


GuIDE. By C. L. Freeston.’ 


Mr. Freeston’s practical guide sets one panting for the 
“‘ample ether” of the Alpine passes. You may not, it is 
true, be able to push your machine to the summit of the 
Matterhorn, and coast down the other side to dinner and 
bed; but the passes are quite accessible to a bicycle— 
that is to say, a bicycle may be pushed up and ridden 
down with no particular exertion or danger. In the 
Engadine the prospect is even brighter : 


As a cycling ground the Engadine is unique, for it 
affords the rider a means of cycling sixty miles on end 
without a yard of walking, and yet—mark this—at a mean 
altitude exceeding that of the topmost peak of the loftiest 
mountain -in Great Britain. At its highest point the 
Engadine road is six thousand feet high; it is nearly four 
thousand at its lowest, and this minor difference is almost 
evenly distributed along the entire route. 

That is the excellence of the roads in the Alpine passes. 
For the Swiss roadmakers are the best in the world, and 
their carefully graduated zig-zags never approach the 
steepness of our “dangerous to cyclist” hills. Mr. 
Freeston, who has ridden, with ladies too, over most of 
the well-known passes, has had to dismount from motives 
of caution but once, when a cart blocked the entrance to 
an Alpine village. 

To those who wish to follow in his footsteps Mr. 
Freeston gives clear and full advice as to route and points 
of halt. Energy is needed, for there are stretches which 
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the bicycle must be brought up by hand. But there is 
the glorious coast in view, to say nothing of the scenery. 
And when the rider begins to coast he need fear no 
sudden drop, no cross roads with slumbering waggoners 
to vex him. Let him ride with care round the corners of 
the zig-zag road; let him have a couple of brakes on his 
machine, and no accident is likely to mar his joy. In 
conclusion, we may say that Mr. Freeston has omitted 
almost everything from his book that would not interest 
the intending cyclist in the Alps, and omitted nothing 
that could help him. (Grant Richards 3s. 6d.) 


Kine Atrrep’s VERSION OF THE Eprrep BY 
Consotations oF Bogratvs. Dr. SEDGEFIELD. 
Tue approaching “Alfred Millenary” is already yield- 
ing its crop of volumes. This is the third or fourth that 
has come under our notice. Dr. Sedgefield has previously 
edited for the Clarendon Press a critical edition of King 
Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon version of Boethius. He now 
attempts to bring the most interesting work of the scholar- 
king before a wider public, by turning the Anglo-Saxon 
as literally as possible into modern English. A careful 
introduction contains specimens of a number of English 
versions of the De Consolatione subsequent to Alfred’s. 
They are those of Chaucer, John Walton (1410), George 
Colvile (1556), Sir Thomas Challoner (1563), Queen 
Elizabeth (1593), J. T. (1609), Harry Coningsby (1664), 
‘‘A Lover of Truth and Virtue” (1674), Lord Preston 
(1695), William Causton (1730), Philip Ridpett (1785), 
Robert Duncan (1789), Anon. (1792), H. R. James (1897). 
Dr. Sedgefield takes the second “prose” of the fourth 
book, and the second “‘ metre” of the third book as test 
passages, and, as he says, his extracts “ give a fair idea of 
the course of English translation during the last five 
hundred years.” But, curiously enough, he has omitted 
the most memorable-—after Chaucer, and, perhaps, Alfred 
himself—of all Boethius’ translators. his is Henry 
Vaughan, the Silurist, who, in his Olor Jscanus (1651) and 
Thalia Rediviva (1678) gave admirable versions of more 
than half the metrical portions of the De Consolatione. 
Vaughan will very much more than endure Dr. Sedge- 
field’s test. In fact, he is a poet, while most of his rivals 
are the merest rhymesters. Thus Lord Preston: 
I'll take my harp, and touch each warbling string, 
And I, her Bard, will sing 
Of Nature’s powerful Hand 
Which doth with Reins the Universe command, 
My Song shall comprehend each Law, 
By which she doth all Beings bind, and awe, 
I'll read her mighty Pandects o’r, 
My eye into each Page shall look 
Of the Elephantine Book, ‘ 
And I her choicest Secrets will explore. 


Thus Coningsby, as trite as his fellow is diffuse : 


Kind Nature the whole Worid does guide, 
With Gordian Knot does bind, 

Does certain Laws for it provide, 
Which now to warble is my mind. 


And thus Vaughan : 


What fix’d affections, and lov’d laws— 
Which are the hid, magnetic cause— 
Wise Nature governs with, and by 
What fast, inviolable tie 

The whole creation to her ends 

For ever provident she bends : 

All this I purpose to rehearse 

In the sweet airs of solemn verse. 


(Clarendon Press. ) 


Nores oN PRINTERS AND BooKsELLERS. By C. Gerrine. 


A bookish man is easily pleased with chatter about 
books, and Mr. Gerring’s compilation of notes on the 
history of bookmaking and bookselling and on the per- 
sonalities of Mr. Bernard Quaritch and other booksellers 
may find its public. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 
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Fiction. 


The Mechanics of Heroism. 


Black Heart and White Heart, and Other Stories. By H. 
Rider Haggard. (Longmans. 6s.) 
Daniel Herrick. By Sidney Herbert Burchell. (Gay & 


Bird. 6s.) 
Paul the Optimist. By W. P. Dothie. (John Long. 6s.) 


Tue real converse of egoism is not, as some think, altruism, 
but hero-worship. It is, in fact, a great relief from the 
tormenting envies of life to gaze on some manifest and 
overtopping figure of success standing clearly out amid 
the striving herd. Even embittered rivals may be at 
peace while admiring the same superior being uplifted 
convincingly above them both by his own stature and not 
by any mere pedestal. Envy comes in when, by standing 
on tiptoe, a man gets level with his superior, not when his 
superior tops him by more than a head. Healthy hero- 
worship not only is the converse of envy, but it yields 
delightful anodyne for envy’s pangs. Something of our- 
selves must needs reside in what we worship. Our hero 
is ever, as far as we are concerned, a projection of our 
own consciousness into a kind of heaven, whatever our 
hero may be in bimself. 

So in fiction. It is because we feel with the hero that 
we enjoy him. And how do we know the hero? Easily 
enough. The hero wins his way through, and because of, 
everything to triumphant self-expression. He bursts into 
flower. If he renounce, behold his head garnished with 
a halo. If he die, behold him a trailing cloud of glory. 
If he be happy, behold him splendidly happy, yoked to 
Earth’s loveliest. The career of a hero feeds the eye of 
the hero-worshipper. The concept of success is greater 
in his mind by the sight, and he is happy by sympathy 
and the spell of a dream. 

But the hero must be human; his heroism must be 
illustrated in such fashion that he never passes wholly 
into the misty region of the demi-god. When, for in- 
stance, we read in the Cuchullin Saga that Ciichulainn 
“dealt three blows in the liss, so that eight men fell 
from each blow, and one escaped in each group of nine,” 
we simply shrug our shoulders wearily. The feat tran- 
scends possibility ; but not in that alone is the boast of it 
nothing. We lack circumstance; it is not “ reported.” 
When, however, Guy Livingstone, in dying, crushes the 
silver cup in his hand we feel both man and matter; the 
grip is on the mind as well as on the cup. 

Mr. Rider Haggard has never neglected this golden 
rule of hero-creation—visualise. His grandiose situations are 
always clearly conceived and are appreciated accordingly. 
He has given us many Guy Livingstones in savaze setting, 
and he , a to exhibit them in Berserk movd. It is 
a black Guy Livingstone—one of Cetywayo’s Zulus— 
whom he gives us in Black Heart and White Heart: ‘‘ With 
a roar like a lion’s”’ he seized a man “ round the waist and 
thigh,” and ‘‘ hurled him over the edge of the cliff to find his 
death on the rocks of the Pool of Doom.” We watch him 
racing on foot after his galloping enemy ‘‘ White Heart”’ 
(a scoundrel of Herculean strength), till finally they wrestle 
for life and death. But Mr. Haggard is weary of muscular 
strength ; and, though there is prodigious exercise of this 
gift in the three stories contained in his latest volume, it 
is not primary and ultimate; it falls short of the heroic. 
Courage of soul as against physical prowess is the theme 
that is uppermost in two of these stories. This is an 
advance, for there is a taint of the shambles in all Berserk 
rages, but it is an advance that means no decline in a 
certain gruesome picturesqueness. An attempt, in lan- 

guage at times curiously modern, to recreate a city of 
Monomotapa gives us a Hebrew martyr, and Divine 
justice does not allow a lover to be happy who has bowed 
to Baal for the sake of saving the life of his sweetheart. 
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But heroism is allowed the last word. It is not Mr. 
Haggard’s way to leave arch enemies in ascendance. 
Irony is alien to the heroic spirit. ‘‘An eye for an eye” 
is a motto dear to those whe perceive the hurt of heroes. 
Mr. Haggard’s martyr finds time to utter the scathing 
contents of a page before he is murdered, and an arrow 
shot from the base of a cliff by an outraged hero finds 
a vital spot in a ruffianly king standing on the summit. 

The missionary hero is an individual whom Mr. Haggard 
treats in decidedly striking fashion. What if a believer 
were required to demonstrate the literal truth of his 
message at the peril of his life? That is the question the 
novelist set himself, and in sending the Rev. Thomas Owen 
among “The Sons of Fire” he allows great faith the 
privilege of proving its validity. Semi-miracles happen, 
and the missionary converts the ‘‘ wizard” who poisons 
him. The wizard becomes a martyr, end in the attitude 
of crucifixion is seen animating the troops of his king. 
He dies potent, brilliant, prophetic. Ah, Mr. Haggard, 
what an incorrigible hero-monger you are ! 

A hero of a kind that requires more managing than the 
Haggardian type is that of the modern pseudo-historical 
novel. Mr. Burchell has made some reputation as a 
depictor in romance of the Stuart period. The essay in 
art of such a novel as Daniel Herrick, which takes up the 
period of Charles II., and sketches his wronged Portu- 
guese queen in some detail, was clearly more difficult to 
execute—all things considered, more ambitious too—than 
the tasks lately performed by Mr. Haggard. Admit that 
Mr. Burchell shows greater deftness than Mr. Haggard, 
and puts into his puppets more of the stuff of men and 
women as this poor world produces them, still one must 
consider Mr. Burchell the inferior romancer of the two. 
Why? Because Mr. Burchell’s hero eavesdrops too luckily, 
because coincidence is too obsequious to him. In real life 
coincidence is so rare that its occurrence frequently betrays 
our superstition, or our desire not to be thought super- 
stitious. In fiction it is a monstrosity. Daniel Herrick 
tells his own tale. He is the offspring of unknown 
parents, and one congratulates Mr. Burchell for a courage- 
ous realism in allowing one of them to have been a rascal. 
He spends laborious days in serving his queen privily, and 
in endeavouring to unravel a case of abduction. Where- 
fore he is persistently haunted by a hag, heroically aided 
by a comely dame who loves him, but to whom he can 
only be brotherly, and sentenced to death by a treasonable 
assembly. A hag, mark you, affords an excellent foil to a 
hero ; she makes the reader twice as uneasy as an ordi 
villain. Mr. Burchell, be it added, invokes the Plague to 
serve the hero in an extremity, paints a touching it of 
poor Queen Catherine, and a sprightly one of “Old Rowley.” 

Remains a hero of a third sort—woodon, yet throbbing 
with a certain genuineness of intention—the idealistic 
intention of his creator. Paul the Optimist is a man 
who is not to ba knocked down or discoloured by 
buffets of mortal chance. He is truthful; he has a sort of 
clairvoyance, yet he falls into a murder-trap and is nearly 
killed. As tailor’s assistant, pawnbroker’s clerk, clerk in 
some gasworks, he stands for plain realism if you dis- 
entangle him from the terrible thicket of plot into 
which Mr. Dothie, with short-sighted ingenuity, has 
led him. ‘* Where would you be without the old 
Bethlehem miracle?” is the last question in the book. 
‘‘I suppose nowhere,” is the optimist’s reply. It is 
a pity that words of such eloquent orthodoxy cannot 
be considered to furnish a key to a really perverse 

romance, in which much excellent observation and an often 
distinguished style are set at naught by the imported 
falsehoods of cheap melodrama. The author’s villains 
amuse by their fictional self-consciousness. They are 
absurdly perfect in their parts. A sketch of madness on 
pp. 98, 99, true to the stealthy logicality, the brutal incon- 
sequence which maniacs display, is, in its excellence, the 
best rebuke to Mr. Dothie’s gaudier sensations. It is a 
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pity that a writer’s good things are often only his side- 
shows. 

To sum up, we have taken a few heroes from contem- 
porary fiction, and find them not unheroic, but, on the 
whole, too showy, too well abetted by circumstance, too 
little realised from within. We do not want imitations ; 
but would it not be a good thing if some of our hero- 
makers would ponder the character of a certain Beauchamp 
of story who died in saving a guttersnipe? For there in 
all fulness is the futility and fineness of the hero—there 
is the churning process exhibited ; there is the waste and 
anguish felt; and at last, after countless irritations, the 
beauty seen. After him, fiction seems to deal in toy 
heroes. 


The Father Confessor : Stories of Death and Danger. By 
Dora Sigerson Shorter. Illustrated. 
(Ward, Lock & Co. 6s.) 


Mrs. SHorrer is a poet, and her imagination concerns 
itself more with ideas than with environments. In the 
picturesque ballads for which she is best known, it is the 
idea which reigns over all; everything else is reduced to 
the simplest, austerest convention—lowered to a mere 
illustrative function. So with these stories: the basis of 
the story is an idea, and the story exists merely to illus- 
trate and demonstrate the idea. Thus, in “The Three 
Travellers,” the idea is that a woman always demands 
physical courage from a man, and Mrs. Shorter has devised 
rather a clever plet in which a woman loses her life in 
order to conceal from others the fact that her man is lack- 
ing in this attribute of physical courage. ‘‘ The Three 
Travellers’ is one of the best tales in the book, boldly 
conceived, and narrated with vigour. But it fails in con- 
viction, like nearly all the other tales, because, though 
idealistically true, it is deficient in symmetry of convention. 
It begins with the meeting of three travellers at an inn: 


Two of them were young, the third was grey-haired and 
wrinkle-faced. They were discussing women’s love. 

The youngest argued lightly, because he delighted in 
debate. 

The second bitterly, because he had been jilted and 
fancied himself still in love. 

The grey third without emotion, because he had known 
sorrow. 

“‘ For fairy gifts to win the heart of my fair lady,” said 
the youngest, ‘‘ were we in the magic days of old, I would 
ask nothing save a light heart and a handsome face with 
few harsh years stamped upon it.’’ 


And so on. Now there is no reason why a tale should 
not be cast in this convention, remote from the vulgar 
realism of outward fact, on a fairy plane. The reader 
well knows that men never actually did talk as these three 
travellers are made to talk; but the apparent untruthful- 
ness does not distress him, because he feels at once that 
the author is aiming at a different, a more intimate and 
subtle, kind of truth. But later on in the story Mrs. 
Shorter declines into a hackneyed realism of flooded rivers, 
shattered bridges, and imperilled railway trains. This 
will not do. A story cannot be told in two absolutely 
different conventions. As it begins, so it must continue 
and end. In another story, “Transmigration,” the same 
thing is to be observed : 


‘‘T heard you call,” he said; ‘‘ and, fearing you were 
ill, I entered. I am your neighbour, my latch-key fits 
your door. You must pardon my coming, but, thinking 
you were ill—and alone——”’ 

‘*T am alone,” I said—‘ alone, alone, deserted alike by 
— man. Body and soul I am alone, and sick unto 

eath.” 


Caught up by the spiritual idea governing this story, the 
reader would properly forget that sick people do not talk 
like a Hebrew psalm—‘ Body and soul I am alone 
and sick unto death”; but Mrs. Shorter, by the inoppor- 
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tune introduction of a latch-key, recalls him to trivial 
actualities, and the result is a disastrous confusion. With 
the possible exception of “‘ The Fourth Generation,” which 
is fairly naturalistic throughout, all the tales are more or 
less marred by this mixture of idealism and realism. 
Mrs. Shorter has tried to achieve the impossible. It is a 
pity, for there is fine emotion and nobility in the volume. 


Notes on Novels. 


| These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.) 


Tue Descent or THE DucHEss. By Mortey Roserts. 


Smart holiday reading. ‘Twelve months after the 
Duke died the Duchess of Teviotdale declared she was 
tired of being good and respectable. . . . ‘I shall travel. 
I shall go where nothing matters. . . . I’ll go to America. 
I once met an American——’ ‘Yes?’ said Minnie. ‘ Who 
was perfectly shameless. . . . He made love to me in the 
most original, unregulation way you ever heard of, Minnie. 
He never pulled the end of his moustache, or said Haw / 
And I remember he said that he was as independent as a 
hog on ice.’”” The Duchess went to America. The first 
chapter is called ‘‘The Frying Pan”; the second, ‘ The 
Fire.” (Sands. 3s. 6d.) 


A Prince or SwInDLers. By Guy Boorney. 


There are novelists who dare to inflict prologies on their 
readers. Mr. Boothby, with an easy courage, here gives 
us a preface and an introduction occupying fifty pages. 
It is on page 51 that he cuts the cackle and comes to the 
diamonds—the Duchess of Wiltshire’s diamonds. The 
detective’s name was Klimo, and “ princes became familiar 
with it as their train bore them to Windsor to luncheon 
with the Queen; the nobility noticed and commented on it 
as they drove about town; merchants . . . street-boys . . . 
music-hall artistes . . .,” they all had Klimo’s name on 
their lips. (Ward, Lock. 5s.) 


Tae CATACOMBS OF By E. Berraer. 
Paris. Trans. sy M. C. Hetmore. 


This is a stirring story of the period preceding the 
French Revolution, with the special interest which attaches 
to subterranean doings. ‘“‘Chavigny!” said Philippe enthu- 
siastically, ‘“‘the early Christians took refuge in the 
catacombs of Rome, waiting until God permitted them to 
change the whole aspect of the world. We are other new 
religionists . . . we must wait as they did, hidden in the 
depths of the earth till the hour of our triumph—our 
martyrdom—-arrives!” (Constable. 6s.) 


Tue Mystic Numper Seven. By Annasbet Gray. 


Gorgeous melodrama. The heroine had been born over 
a muffin shop in Bow, but comes into our ken possessed of 
‘hats, gowns, jewels, horses, carriages, and corsets at 
extravagant prices . . . a cellar of costly vintages, a 
refined maid who knew her business. . Her gold- 
stoppered scent-bottles were inlaid with diamonds... . 
Her sables were valued at five thousand pounds . . . She 
looked lovely on the stage. . . . Twisting her costly diamond 
rings or arranging roses with diamonds in them te repre- 
sent dewdrops in her hair, Glen shuddered as she thought 
of ordinary life.” (Simpkin, Marshall.) 


Acarna WEBB. By Anna K. Green. 


A rousing, full-blooded, melodramatic novel, good for 
pier-head reading, by the author of Zhe Leavenworth Case. 
Dancing and murder begin in the first chapter, and the 
game is well kept up. (Ward Lock. 3s. 6d.) 
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FitzGerald Sans Omar. 


Last week we dealt on this page with that eccentric 
movement, the Omar Cult. We do not. know how we can 
offer our readers a more drastic change of fare than by 
simply drawing attention to Edward FitzGerald’s quiet life 
of books, and walks, and letter-writing at Woodbridge, 
in which Omar Khayy4m and all his works were but an 
incident. To some FitzGerald without Omar may seem 
like ‘‘ Hamlet” without the Prince, but that is a ludicrous 
misconceptior impossible to anyone who knows Fitz- 
Gerald’s Letters. We firmly believe that these Letters 
have been overshadowed by the Rubdiyat, and are by no 
means so widely read and loved as they would be if their 
claims had not been thus obscured. They are among the 
best in their world, and one might make all sorts of 
comparisons between them and the letters of Byron, 
Cowper, Lamb; and the rest—from which they would 
emerge wearing still their own peculiar charm. They 
are, perhaps, the most natural letters in the language. 
They are packed with matter, yet are perfectly easy, 
almost lazy, in their movement. Their peculiar quality is, 
perhaps, to be expressed by transferring to them a thought 
contained in Bacon’s essay on Friendship, and discussed 
by FitzGerald himself in an early letter to his friend 
Allen. He says: 


Lord Bacon’s Essay on Friendship is wonderful for its 
truth: and I often feel its truth. He says that with a 
Friend ‘‘ a man fosseth his thoughts,”’ an admirable saying, 
which one can understand, but not express otherwise. 
But I feel, that being alone, one’s thoughts and feelings, 
from want of communication, become heaped up and 
clotted together, as it were: and so lie like undigested 
food heavy upon the mind: but with a friend one tosseth 
them about, so that the air gets between them, and keeps 
them fresh and sweet. I know not from what metaphor 
Bacon took his “‘ tosseth,”” but it seems to me as if it was 
from the way hay-makers toss hay, so that it does not 
press into a heavy lump, but is tossed about in the air, 
and separated, and thus kept sweet. 


FitzGerald tosseth his thoughts continually through his 
Letters. He had time to think, and time to toss. At 
thirty-two he had already got well into the Quiet Life. 
To Frederic Tennyson he wrote in 1841 : 











Day follows day with unvaried movement: there is the 
same level meadow with geese upon it always lying before 
my eyes: the same pollard oaks: with now and then the 
butcher or the washerwoman trundling by in their carts. 


And again, to the same friend : 


I read of mornings; the same old books over and over 
again, having no command of new ones: walk with my 
great black dog of an afternoon, and at evening sit with 
open window, up to which China roses climb, with my 
pipe, while the blackbirds and thrushes begin to rustle 
bedwards in the garden, and the nightingale to have the 
neighbourhood to herself. We have had such a spring 
(baking the last two days) as would have satisfied even 
you with warmth. And such verdure! white clouds 





* Letters of Edward FitzGerald, 2 vols. (“facmillan. 5s. each.) 
Letters to Fanny Kemble. (Macmillan. 5s.) 
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moving over the new fledged tops of oak trees, and acres 
of grass striving with buttercups. How old to tell of, 
how new to see! 


Books are the theme of FitzGerald’s Letters. He digresses 
to pictures, to boats, and to village lore, but the principal 
events in his life are the opening of new books or old 
ones. His Letters are an inspiring record of quiet, thorough, 
personal, unpretentious reading, such as, one fancies, is 
scarce enough nowadays. Whatever FitzGerald’s achieve- 
ments as a writer may be, they are not more valuable than 
the example of his wise reading. Ever ready to laugh at 
the ‘‘mob” of writers, FitzGerald found that word entirely 
to his taste when he discussed reading. He was of the 
mob of readers, and believed in the taste of the mob—not, 
perhaps, of the mob we name nowadays, but of the quiet, 
armchair, reading people, who read and have read for 
their pleasure since printing began. He preferred the 
judgments of this mob to those of Higher Critics. He 
thought that the truth was with the People. When some 
scholar said he would prove that Richard III. had no 
hump to his back, FitzGerald wrote : 


Iam strongly in favour of the hump; I do not think 
the common sense of two centuries is apt to be deceived in 
such a matter. 


And in a letter to Donne, written when he was nearing 
sixty, FitzGerald used the same point in a passage which 
is an admirable statement of the position and critical 
power of the ordinary cultivated reader of books as com- 
pared with the scholar. He wrote, with many capitals: 


When your letter was put into my hands, I happened to 
be reading Montaigne L. iii ch. 8, De L’Art de Conferer, 
where at the end he refers to Tacitus; the only Book, te 
says, he had read consecutively for an hour together for 
ten years. He does not say very much; but the Remarks 
of such a Man are worth many Cartloads of German 
Theory of Character, I think; their Philology I don’t 
meddle with. I know that Cowell has discovered that 
they are all wrong in their Sanskrit. Montaigne never 
doubts Tacitus’ facts: but doubts his Inferences; well, 
if I were sure of his Facts I would leave others to 
draw their Inferences. I mean, if I were Commentator, 
certainly : and I think if I were Historian too. Nothing 
is more wonderful to me than seeing such Men as Spedding, 
Carlyle, and I suppose Froude, straining Fact to Theory 
as they do, while a scatter-headed Paddy like myself can 
keep clear. But then so does the Mob of Readers. Well, 
but I believe in the Vox Populi of two hundred years— 
still more, of two thousand. And, whether we be right 
or wrong, we prevail: so, however much wiser are the 
Builders of Theory, their Labour is but lost who build: 
they can’t reason away Richard’s Hump, nor Cromwell’ 
Ambition, nor Henry’s Love of a new Wife, nor Tiberius 
beastliness. Of course, they had all their Gleams cf 
Goodness: but we of the Mob, if we have any Theory at 
all, have that which all Mankind have seen and felt, and 
know as surely as Daylight; that Power will tempt the 
Best. 

It was in this spirit of freedom and self-choosing that 
FitzGerald read his books and rapped out his little 
judgments. His Letters are an education in personal 
enjoyment of books. He is not unconscious nor un-proud 
of this freedom, which he evidently traced partly to his 
isolation at Woodbridge, and his immunity there from the 
invasions of the general cackle of criticism. Thus to Prof. 
Cowell he writes, in 1868 : 


‘* Locksley Hall’ is far more like Lucretius than the 
Jast verses put into his mouth by A. T. But once get a 
Name in England, you may do anything. But I dare say 
that wise men too, like Spedding, will be of the same mind 
as the Times Critic. (I have not seen him.) What does 
Thompson say? You, I, and John Allen, are among the 
few, I do say, who, ne a good natural Insight, 
maintain it undimmed by public, or private, Regards. 


But if Woodbridge gave a free sway to his literary 
affections, it may have narrowed the range of the books 
on which his affections could alight and linger. ‘I 
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cannot,” he writes, “ get on with Books about the Daily 
Life, which I find rather insufferable in practice about me. 
I never could read Mrs. Austen, nor (later) the famous 
George Eliot. Give me People, Places, and Things which 
I don’t and can’t see; Antiquaries, Jeanie Deans, 
Dalgettys, &c. . . . As to Thackeray’s, they are horrible 

. wonderful he is, but not Delightful, which one thirsts 
for as one gets old and dry.” This distaste for Thackeray 
was new, had developed ; but to Jane Austen FitzGerald 
never did take kindly. To W. F. Pollock, who often 
wrote on Fiction, he says: ‘I laid out half-a-crown on 
your Fraser, and like much of it very much. . . . A little 
too much always about Miss Austen, whom I think quite 
capital in a Circle I have found quite unendurable to 
walk in.” And to the same friend he wrote on a like 
occasion : 


Can’t you send me your Paper about the Novelists. As 
to which is the best of all I can’t say....I am... 
sure that Miss Austen cannot be third, any more than first 
or second: I think you were rather drawn away by a 
fashion when you put her there: and really old Spedding 
seems to me to have been the Stag whom so many followed 
in that fashion. She is capital as far as she goes: but she 
never goes out of the Parlour; if but Magous Troil, or 
Jack Bunce, or even one of Fielding’s Brutes, would but 
dash in upon the Gentility and swear around Oath or two! 
I must think the ‘‘ Woman in White,” with her Count 
Fosco, far beyond a)l that. Cowell constantly reads Miss 
Austen at night after his Sanskrit Philology is done: it 
composes him like Gruel: or like Paisiello’s Music, which 
Napoleon liked above all others, because he said it didn’t 
interrupt his Thoughts. 


It is odd that, rejecting Miss Austen, FitzGerald should 
have warmed to Trollope. Of all English novelists he, 
perhaps, gave most allegiance to Richardson. But he 
desired to abridge him. ‘To John Allen he writes : 


The piece of Literature I really could benefit Posterity 
with, I do believe, is an edition of that wonderful and 
aggravating Clarissa Harlowe; and this I would effect 
with a pair of Scissors only. It would not be a bit too 
long as it is, if it were all equally good; but pedantry 
comes in, and might, I think, be cleared away, leaving the 
remainder one of the great original Works of the World. in 
this Line. Lovelace is the wonderful character, for Wit: 
and there is some grand Tragedy too. And nobody 
reads it ! 


The idea of a rape of Clarissa’s locks dwelt with him, and 
Pollock was the next to hear of it : 


I saw advertised in my old Atheneum a Review of 
Richardson’s Novels in the January Cornhill. So I bought 
it. . . . Whether you wrote the article or not, I know you 
are one of the few who have read the Book. [FitzGerald 
refers to Clarissa Harlowe.] The Reviewer admits that it 
might be abridged; I am convinced of that, and have 
done it for my own satisfaction: but you this was not 
to be done. So here is internal proof that you didn’t 
write what Thackeray used to call the Hurticle, or that 
you have changed your mind on that score. But you 
haven’t. But I know better, Lord bless you: and am 
sure I could (with a pair of Scissors) launch old Richardson 
again: we shouldn’t go off the stocks easy (pardon 
nautical metaphors), bnt stick by the way, amid the jeers 
of Reviewers who had never read the original: but we 
should float at last. Only I don’t want to spend a lot of 
money to be hooted at, without having time to wait for 
the flouting. 

One of the excellent things about FitzGerald’s Letters, 
considered as a record of his reading, is that he is never 
too bookish. Anon he looks out of his window at the 
green fields of Woodbridge, or the wandering fields of 
foam. How the joys of Books and of Nature are married 
in this bit about an essay of Carlyle’s; it was a Fraser 
article on the old kings of Norway : 

There was a Paper by ‘‘ Mr. Carlyle” in this month’s 


Magazine ; and never did I lay out half-a-crown better. .. . 
Why Carlyle’s Wine, so far from weak evaporation, is only 
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grown better by Age. . . . It seems to me that a Child 
might read and relish this Paper, while it would puzzle 
any uther Manjto write such a one. I think I must write 
to T. C. to felicitate him on his truly Green Old Age. Oh, 
it was good to read it here, with the old Sea (which also 
has not sunk into Decrepitude) rolling in from that North : 
and as I looked up from the Book, there was a Norwegian 
Barque beating Southward, close to the Shore, and nearly 
all Sail set. 
How FitzGerald recommends his seclusion in such pas- 
sages! But anon he looked beyond* Woodbridge, and 
with troubled eyes peered into a world which he under- 
stood quite as well as many who were more conversant 
with its daily turmoil. Here is a passage, from a letter to 
Prof. Cowell, which may come home to some in 1900: 

I am sure there is no longer any t pleasure living in 
this Country, so tost with cals gy Ae as it is. One 
Day we are all in Arms about France. To-day we are 
doubting if To-morrow we may not be at War to the 
Knife with America! I say still, as I used, we have too 
rouch Property, Honour, etc., on our Hands: our outward 
Limbs go on lengthening while our central Heart beats 
weaklier: I say, as I , we should give up something 
hefore it is forced from us. The World, I think, may 
justly resent our being and interfering all over the Globe. 
Once more I say, would we were a little, peaceful, un- 
ambitious, trading Nation, like—the Dutch ! 


We have but dipped a swallow’s wing into the two volumes 
of Mr. Aldis Wright’s editions of the Letters, but that is 
a recommendation. Those who are tired of FitzGerald’s 
“Omar” may fly to FitzGerald. 


Things Seen. 
The Candle. 


Tue church was very dark and cold, and a sense of forlorn- 
ness brooded over the vast empty spaces of the mosaic 
floor. But in a distant = a forest of gleaming candles 
shed their light on a marble altar and the bowed figures 
grouped before it. : : 

Suddenly two quiet English tourists came in behind me, 
borne as it were on a shaft of light, from the brilliant 
sunshine of the outer world. I knew them by sight—a 
blameless couple, well advanced in years, and belonging 
to the old school of pious Evangelicals. To them Rome 
was anathema, but their gentle, artistic souls were vaguely 
conscious of the beauty of her ritual. The wife lingered 
seated near the doorway, while the white-haired gentle- 
man hastened furtively towards the brightness of the 
chapel. ; 

In a moment a verger had pressed a candle between his 
reluctant fingers, and signed him with officious whispers 
into a seat. Words were of no avail; the old gentleman 
could speak no tongue but his own, so he silently grasped 
his candle and waited. All those gathered in the chapel 
were doing the same. ; 

Then the priest entered, and as the bell tinkled, and the 
sonorous Latin began rolling up into the vaulted roof, the 
verger touched candle after candle, and the Englishman, 
too, became illuminated. He stood silent, expectant, and 
no doubt agitated by fears of the Divine wrath. 

Then upon the lady, who had slowly followed her 
husband, there flashed this vision of him with the accursed 
thing in his hand. He stood near the back of the chapel. 
She approached, and implored him in anxious whispers to 
come away. 

‘‘ But the candle ?’’—and he held it delicately to shelter 
it from draught. 

‘‘ Under the seat,” was the stern reply. . 

“Impossible,” he urged, as he bent to obey. 

“ Blow it out!” 
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He looked at those beside him and before him, all 
gazing towards the altar, and shaping their lips to prayer. 
He must have guessed that to them a darkened candle 
might mean much. He turned his face ofice more towards 
the altar, held his candle resolutely, and remained stead- 
fast to the end. 


Ending. 


Two hundred white caps bobbed and twisted and turned 
as their wearers and whispered together. The 
wintry twilight struggled into the hall ; firelight at both 
ends played redly on the nearer faces, as it had played 
long ago from the fires on other hearths, where the children 
were beside them and the husband tramped in from work. 
Some were very old, with patient faces, and white hair 
smoothed under pleated frills, 

under their aprons—perhaps to hide the quivering muscles, 
for which work, the touch of children, and the clasp of 
friends were past. 

“Are you happy here—comfortable?” an onlooker 
asked hesitatingly. 

The woman looked up, glanced round, and slowly rallied 
her senses. A look of recollection came into the pale 
old eyes. The hands sought each other, and twisted 
nervously, 

“Thank you, nothin’ to complain on—except——” 
[she turned a furtive glance at her neighbour on the bench, 
just now whispering busily into her other neighbour’s ear | 
“*eept for the comp’ny.”’ 

_An expressive movement of the thumb, a faint shrugging 
sigh, indicated the oppressive presences. 

‘Must you sit near them ?’ 
wt old eyes quavered slowly round. Every bench was 

“Stoop, dear,” she whispered. ‘It’s the talk”—the 
voice shook—‘“ so bad!” 

“Tf my old man had a bin ’ere, we might ha’ bin to 
ourselves; but for the widders they must share with ’— 
another look round—“ such asher!” ., 

A leering face suddenly turned ; a husky voice mocked. 

“‘'What’s she bin tellin’ yer, lady dear? About ’er 
ole man an’ ’er’ome? Stoop yer ’ed, I can tell yer—a 
deal more—about my ’ome! Lawks sakes—yes! All 
together ’ere, same as in ’evin. ‘Ere same as ’evin— 
thanks be!” 

The old eyes dropped pathetically ; endurance hardened 
the trembling mouth; the worn-out body shrank together, 








Correspondence. 


The Omar Cult. 


Str,—I am not a member of the Omar Khayyam Club— 
perhaps for the reason that, according to FitzGerald, Mrs. 
Kemble gave for declining to join the Browning Society, 
‘because of her somewhat admiring him”—and I can, 
therefore, appreciate at their full value the views that you 
have forcibly and wittily expressed under this heading. 
But on a question of chronology I think you are wrong: 
I mean in placing the “slow discovery” after FitzGerald’s 
death. My old friend Bernard Quaritch, whose com- 
mercial instincts were as keen as those of any man I ever 
knew, published a third edition of the Rubdiydt in 1872, 
and a fourth in 1879, and these facts presuppose a sale. 
The cult, like other emotional growths, did not spring into 
existence in a single day. Its beginnings date from several 
years before FiizGerald’s death. Its first apostle of any 
note was perhaps Mr. Schiitz Wilson, who, in the Con- 
emporary Review for March, 1876, propounded an Omarian 
heory that has heen the groundwork of nearly everything 
that has since been written about the philosopher-poet. 


These held their hands - 
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Mr. Wilson, like Prof. Cowell before him and Mr. Mallock 
after him, compared Omar with Lucretius, but thought 
the Roman poet “ inferior in depth, in force, in beauty and 
glory of rhythm.” The English translator, and not the 
Persian poet, is clearly indicated by the last comparison, 
and on this point Mr. Wilson fell into a confusion which 
no later exponent of the Rubdiydt seems able to escape. 
Closely on Mr. Wilson’s footsteps followed a critic in the 
Spectator (March 11, 1876), who naturally viewed the 
subject from a moral standpoint. This writer differed 
from Mr. Wilson on a most material issue. Instead of 
regarding Omar as “full of that unconscious faith which 
complains to the Deity of its inability to comprehend 
the divine,” he considered that his poem should “take 
rank as the m of Revolt and Denial, the song of 
speculative Nihilism and cynical sensualism. . . . As for 
nobleness in any moral sense, it seems to us utterly absent 
from this fine poem, which, of course, should be judged 
by a Mohamm and not by a Christian standard.” 

The writer sums up by bidding us “turn to this far 
from pious poetry, the very poetry of revolt and despair, 
and observe with what majesty the mere infinitude of the 
panorama is depicted, even on the author’s assumption 
that the whole panorama is an illusion and a snare.” These 

uotations will show that more than seven years before 

itzGerald’s death the cult and anti-cult of Omar had 
each its prophet, and that preliminary rumblings of “ the 
sumptuous talk in Vigo-street” caused some commotion 
long before the Bodley Head was heard of. It would be 
a great advantage if those who are moved to write about 
Omar would first of all carefully read FitzGerald’s intro- 
duction to the poem. FitzGerald takes a perfectly sane 
view of the comparison which had been made between 
Omar and Lucretius. As for the Persian, he credits him 
with perfect honesty both of heart and head. ‘ Having 
failed (however mistakenly) of finding any Providence but 
Destiny, and any World but This, he set about making 
the most of it, preferring rather to soothe the Soul through 
the Senses into Acquiescence with things as he saw them, 
than to perplex it with vain disquietude after what they 
might be.” In these words, which could not have been 
better expressed by Burton or Montaigne, we find the 
whole philosophy of the Rubdiydt; and how far they are 
consistent with charges of ‘ ruffian heterodoxy” or 
“heathen, hopeless, impotent despair” we must leave to 
the verdict of posterity. But posterity must remember 
that FitzGerald did not sit down to write pious poetry, 
even to please the Spectator; and that nothing was further 
from his thoughts than to formulate a creed, whether of 
mournful pessimism or of sensual conviviality. He knew 
nothing of Omarism, or of the “functions” that are said 
to belong to it. Begun originally as an exercise in 
Persian, the translation developed through the medium of 
a sympathetic mind, until it became a work of art; and 
as a work of art it stands upon its pedestal in that great 
hall of unmoral beauty which contains The Ancient Mariner 
and Zhe Eve of Saint Agnes.—I am, &c., W. F. P. 


Sir,—Unless there has been quite too much of the 
Omar controversy in your columns, you may spare me a 
little space. It is very clear that the writer of the 
eminently reasonable article in to-day’s AcADEMY on 
“The Omar Cult” understands the present position of 
the argument. He is not prepared, nor even inclined, to 
question my theory that the verses ascribed to Omar 
belong to the fifteenth century. He admires FitzGerald’s 
poem as a literary work, though he does not accept it as 
a moral guide. ‘This is a quite intelligible attitude. The 
writer gives what might be called an academical reception 
to the Rubdiydt, just as he probably does to Shelley’s 
“Queen Mab” or “ Laon and Cythna,” without meaning 
to put in practice the theories propounded in these poems, 
But suppose some enthusiasts were to founda “Jeremy 
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Taylor Club,” under the delusion that the saintly Jeremy 
wrote ‘‘Queen Mab”; your contributor would naturally 
object. Such a proposal would provoke a 
laughter; yet it would not be one whit more ludicrous 
than is the position of the Omar Khéyyém Club, whose 
members, as I have said, ‘“‘ worship they know not what.” 
Mr. Clement Shorter’s main argument in defence of 
Omarism is positively comical. Because certain good- 
natured literary men have dined at the Club, it must, 
therefore, be a superlative institution! Is it the case that 
every innocent /ittérateur who has been seduced into 
wearing the guest’s white rose, and drinking the magic 
wine of Omar, is, therefore, committed to steadfast belief 
in all the follies and banalities that members of the Club 
have written, spoken, and even thought? That is a very 
large order. I agree with you that the Omarite fad has 
reached the ridiculous stage, and it is time for a new 
Gibbon to begin the writing of its decline and fall.— 
IT am, &c., A. H. Mritxar. 
Dundee: July 21, 1900. 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us the following verses on Omar 
Khayyam, ‘witnessing to the surprising fact that in 
1875, or thereabouts, Omar served as an inspiration to an 
obscure young person. The lines were written in 1898 at 
the beginning of the present inexplicable craze ”: 


To Omar KHAYYAM. 


When first I met you, Omar, years ago— 

Full twenty years, how little did I know 

The strange, delicious daring of your verse 
Would win the modern world to praise you so. 


Alone we met in those sad distant days 
When Fate decreed the solitary ways 

My youthful feet should tread; apportioning 
A lonely life uncheered by love or praise. 


You — the secret rancour of my heart, 
Your bitter words relieved its angry smart ; 
You taught how vain the writhing or the tears 
Of helpless pawns ordained to play their part. 


Not for the roses or the lulling wine 

I loved you, Omar, bending at your shrine : 
Shallow the wounds, the disenchantment brief 
That find in these a lasting anodyne. 


But for the bold defiance which you fling 

High at the throne of Heaven’s almighty King; 
Claiming, Prometheus-like, the kindling fire 

Of Love’s assurance in our hearts to bring. 


Not to the coward doth the great God speak, 
Not to the mute, the supine, and the weak: 
Better defy, like Heine, to the end, 

Than feign submission with the so-called meek. 


You taught me, Omar, by your mocking cry, 
Rather to doubt than to believe a lie ; 

You stung the dreamer strenuously to seek 
Of life’s bewilderments the hidden why. 


Not all in vain the bitterness for you, 

Blindly providing others with the clue 

(Yours now as surely) ‘‘ to the Treasure-House, 
Aye, and moreover to the Master too.” 





Race Genius. 


Srr,—One is compelled to ask Mr. Kettle if he really 
understands his author. 

He says Mr. Robertson’s main thesis is that ‘race 
genius is a consequence of geographical position, socio- 
economic conditions, religious and culture contacts.” 

Obviously the assumption is that race genius exists, 
there is such a thing be it the consequence of what it may. 
But Mr. Robertson, p. 251, says: ‘The nullity of the 
conception of race genius has been forced on us at every 
meeting with it.” Again, p.15: “The theory of national 
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genius will suffice to wreck any exposition however judicious 
otherwise.” 

Pages might be filled with extracts having the same 
bearing. That is to say, Mr. Robertson aims at destroying 
a theory, and his commentator vows he only means to 
explain it “as a consequence.” This race theory seems to 
me to have operated as a red rag on the author, and led 
him into erroneous, or at least exaggerated, conclusions in 
regard to nearly every country mentioned in the book, but 
particularly in regard to England. It leads him to the 
assertion that “nearly every one of the nations”—to wit, 
Holland, Belgium, Scandinavia, Switzerland, Spain, Turkey 
—‘* has a fairer chance of continuance without decline of 
wealth and power than England.” : 

This is in the nature of prophecy, and prophecy in an 
introduction to politics is itself a ‘specific error.” ; 

I do not believe that any unbiassed student of history is 
likely to arrive at any such pessimistic conclusion.—I am, 
&e., Your REvIEwER. 


Style in Literature. 


Str,—The discussion which has been lately going on 
in the Acapemy about style in literature is interesting, 
because it is contradictory, some of your correspondents 
maintaining that style is everything, others that it is 
nothing, or nearly nothing. May it not be said that 
when an author’s mind is thoroughly penetrated by a 
certain — or when he is engrossed in the story he 
has to tell, style is almost forgotten, and takes an 
altogether subsidiary place? In illustration of this, 
the following remarks of Beaumarchais (quoted in 
Mendelssohn’s Letters) are much to the point. Beau- 
marchais was censured because he made his personages 
utter too few fine thoughts, and put too few poetical 
phrases into their mouths. He answered that this was 
not his fault. He must confess that, during the whole 
time he was writing, he was engaged in the most lively 
conversation with his dramatis persone ; that while seated 
at his writing-table, he was exclaiming: ‘Figaro, prends 
garde, le Comte sait tout”; “Ah, Comtesse, quelle 
imprudence, vite! sauve toi, petit page!” And then he 
wrote down the answers—nothing more. 

When any writer has dramatic instincts, the style in 
which he conveys his own thoughts becomes to him much 
less important than the embodiment of the emotions of 
the characters that live and move and have their being 
in his imagination. At least, so it appears to one who is 
not a stylist.—I am, &c., C. J. Hamitron. 

Gray’s Inn-road: July 24, 1900. 


New Books Received. 


[These notes on some of the New Books of the week are 
preliminary to Reviews that may follow. | 





FuiHam, Otp anp NEw. By Cuartzs JamEs FEret. 


This work has been expected with much interest by 
students of London history and topography. It arrives in 
three massive quarto volumes. Me. Féret has overhauled 
every source of information, old and new. His book is 
the book of Fulham. It bristles with points, notes, ex- 
tracts, epitaphs, statistics, photographs. It is immense. 
(Leadenhall Press. 3 vols. £4 4s.) 


Famines In Inpra. By Romess C. Durt. 


The full title of this timely work is Open Letters to Lurd 
Curzon on Famines and Land Asse:sments in India. Mr. 
Dutt is an expert, and Lecturer on Indian History at 
University College, London. His treatment of his subject 
is, therefore, highly technical and exhaustive. (Kegan 
Paul. 7s. 6d.) 
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Iw addition to the foregoing, we have received : 
THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 


Robertson (John M.), Christianity and Mythology .................(Watts) net 8/6 
POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTRES. 
IR, SII oi ccishicsgrenstnarsdhevactassaccbscnseossensteed (Burleigh) net 1/6 

M.O.W. Rhymes from the Book of Life.............0000++ (Simpkin, Marshall) 
TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 
Dewar eer A. B.), Hampshire, with the Isle of Wight......... ..... (Dent) 4/6 
Baring-Gould (S.), A Book of Dartmoor ............cc0-ccceeseeceesenceenee (Methuen) 60 
Jones (Mary C.), European Travel for Women ................00-00++ (Macm Ilan) 4/6 
Tourist Guide to the Continent...........cccceceeceeseeres (Great Eastern Railway) 0/6 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Hirst (Francis W.), Murray (Gilbert), and Hammond (J. L.), Liberalism 
IEE 50.7 <pnccceynrccdecksaibatenninh tdveneeeuce-nbvesetn ecbuce acne 
Mason (James), The Principles of Chess ..................008 onmaniias (Horace Cox) 
Bayly (A. Eric) and Briscoe (Walt), Chronicles of a Country Cricket 
lub ....(Sands) 2/6 
quahaunsenathpicsnbssansiehsesesaevsbses (Sands) 


CORED NOOR ONTOS Oe + — eeeeneneeeeereeseeeseseeeee HEEESEE EERE ESTEE EEE EER Ee® 


Ne pia, CNS SRO SN a ch rennisscndcccsatvonnsscedeotaphens < ccecsncgoucs (Dent) net 3/6 





Our Weekly Competition. 
Result of No. 44 (New Series). 


LAST week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best sonnet on 
China. We anticipated (but did not wish it) that many competitors 
would concentrate their gaze on the horrors of the last few weeks, 
The higher poetic method was to treat these allusively, In the 
immense vision which China affords these incidents occupy a small 
place, and it may be that they will soon be dwarfed by greater 
events. Therefore, other things being the same, we prefer those 
sonnets which contemplate China and its destiny asa whole. The 
following sonnet, contributed by Miss Mary A. Woods, 17, Gower- 
street, W.C., takes the priz:: 
CHINA, 
Type of the changeless, thou ; yet not of Good, 
Whose high immutable is but the chime 
Of waves that ceaseless throng the shores of Time, 
Conquerors of fate and all vicissitude, 
For thee, thy calm is of the enchanted wood 
And wizard spell : a trance that—countless years— 
Has sealed thy heart to love, thine eyes to tears, 
And blasted so thy flower of maidenhood. 


Is there no charm to rouse thee save the word 

Of impotent hate, whereby thy sleep is stirred 
To fevered dreams, not life? Across that sea 
Whose waters, circling all, encircle thee— 

The eternal Good—shall not a voice be heard— 

“ Ephphatha ! break thy bonds! be strong and free!” 


Among the best sonnets sent in are the following : 


The eyes of many nations turn on thee, 
Dark land of sleep! gauge-point of coursing Time ! 
For thou art dormant while towards their prime 
The younger peoples, better-nursed and free, 
With swift steps move. They shape thy destiny, 
Assail thy borders, bid thee wake and climb ; 
Or ring thy knell with loud, world-echo’d chime— 
Either to be renew'd or cease to be. 
But in the womb of chance what mischance lies, 
For thou art cruel in thy strength of sleep 
Inert as death ; yet in this seeming death 
Mayhap are hidden menace and surprise, 
To those who venture on an unknown deep 
And call up storms with one united breath. 
(A, E. W., Inverness, } 
China! the land of mild-eyed mandarins, 
Of fearsome dragon -fans and colours gay ; 
A land where nature riotous dcth play 
With blaze of colour and with changeful scenes ; 
A land that seemed to throng with kindly folk, 
Too simple for their Western brothers’ guile 
To find a hold—and yet a folk as vile 
As ere broke out when age long pride awoke : 
Awoke, to drive to torture and to slay 
Their kindly teachers—helpless children—all 
Who came to help them from their helpless way, 
Cowards and treacherous—many a man shall fall 
Ere yet atonement hath been made for sin, 
The awful deed of slaughter on our kin. 
[D. G.-W., Yorks. | 
Rooted in unrevealed antiquity, 
How passing strange her history doth seem, 
Strange with the disproportions of a dream 
That wanders in unfettered fantasy. 
Yet ever through the vast monotony, 
Its source unknown, floweth a silent stream, 
Bright with art's subtle, yet abiding gleam, 
And fraught with fair industrial prophecy. 
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Her will was ever this, ‘‘ Let me alone,” 


As through the ages, in unvarying way, 
She moved and circled—“ Leave me to my own,” 
Scornful of any other lore or sway, 
Worship of eld her thraldom and her throne, 
Self-schooled, self-centred ; as of old—Cathay. 
(I. S., Brighton. } 


The East is cruel, and the East is old— 
She lives on memory—the angel Hope, 
Inspirer of the world, has there no scope 
To breathe. In far Cathay men's hearts are cold : 
Like soulless ants they labour, but the end 
Of work is nought but endless ants to feed 
That these in turn fresh myriad swarms may breed : 
Toil in the dark doth aye to madness tend. 
Build boats, oh, Baltic—scourge that Yellow Sea! 
Blow, western wind of hope—sweep off this pall ! 
Let every freeman set a captive free ! 
Crusaders, Eastward Ho! from God the call, 
And ever in the van shall England be : 
Tne house is raised on sand—the house shall fall ! 
[T. C., Buxted } 


First-born of Time! what old barbaric lust 
Glitters in those slant eyes, age-deep and blind ? 
What dotard dreams infect thine ancient mind, 

Purpling with sudden red the hoary dust ? 

Thy wildered traitor limbs abjure their trust ; 
Vain grope for realms celestial—realms resigned 
And forfeit for fell deed against mankind ! 

More strict than Roman father, Time is just. 


What shall avail, though guilt be unconfeszed ? 
An outraged world is panting at thy gates : 
Hark to the war-god in the wrathful West ! 
List to the muttering voice of vengeful Fates ! 
Ancestral bones lie in dishonoured rest, 
And, at the Tribune, stern Confucius waits. 
[ B. E., Hornsey. } 


What! when across the affrighted Eastern sea 
Drive sounds of rapine, and far cries forlorn 

Of English maidens doomed, of infants torn 
From mothers dragged to nameless butchery— 
Shall China be the theme for you and me? 
Shall each competitor his futile horn 

Blow emulous, nor turn in sickened scorn 

From blood-stained pretexts for that guinea fee ? 


Yet Virgil wrote: “ Sunt rerum lacryme ; 
Mentem mortalia tanguot.” Even we 
Can weep, if not with those heroic tears 
The poets use, the articulate tears which teach 
The avenging host to swarm the shot-swept breach 
Exacting vengeance for all Europe’s fears. 
(J. D, A., Ealing. | 


Other sonnets received from: G. H. E., Ayr; A. W., London; 
E. C. P., London; N. A., West Bromwich ; G. E.-P., London ; C. K., 
Eccles; A. M. P., London; T. W. C., London; F. M., London; 
T. B. D., Bridgwater; E. C. M. D., Crediton; L. M. L., Stafford ; 
L. L., Ramsgate; A. W. E., Leyson; K, E. T., Bristol; F. W. S., 
London; L. M. S., London; W. E. F., Southsea ; E. B., Liverpool ; 
F, E. W., London ; Miss T., Bristol; P. B. D., Blackheath; M. K., 
Cheltenham ; E, E. A., Mansfield. 


Competition No. 45 (New Series). 


In a letter to W. F. Pollock, Edward FitzGerald wrote: “ Talking 
one day about different Quotations which get abroad without 
people always knowing whence they are derived, I could have 
sworn that I remember Spring Rice mentioning one that he him- 
self had invented, and had been amused at seeing quoted here and 
there— 

‘Coldly correct and critically dull,’” 


FitzGerald found reason to doubt whether his friend had really 
invented this. But we offer a prize of One Guinea for the best 
original invented poetic quotation which, if printed, would be likely 
to be quoted “here and there.” It should not exceed four lines, and 
need not exceed one. 

pes : RULES, 

Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, Taz ACADEMY, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,”’ must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, July 31. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, or it can- 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon ; otherwise the first only will be considered. We cannot 
consider anonymous answers. 
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CATALOGUES. 





WILFRID M. VOYNICH. 


CATALOGUE No. 2 may be had on application, 
price 2s. 6d., at 


1, SOHO SQUARE, W. 


isth and 16th CENTURY BOOKS ; AMERICANA ; 
85 LOST or UNKNOWN BOOKS. 

ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, South Frederick St. 
Edinburgh, and "1 Broad Street, Oxford. 


__GATALOGUES post ¢ trée on application. 


AEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 
New fully detailed CATALOGUE sent post free on application. 


DULAU & ©OO., 7, ee Sesena, Lonpox, W. 


PYPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 
one. 1,000 words. Samples and references. 
iia Miss Messer, 18, Mortimer Crescent, 





ITERARY RESEARCH.—A Gentleman, 
Fry enced in Li Work, and who has access to the 


person requiring 
Work through the Press. Translatio: 
from French, Italian, or Spanish. — Apply, . 
letter, to D. OC. — 151, Strand, "London, W.c. 


MUDIE'S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS for 3 Months, 6 Months, 
and 12 Months 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 
THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ARE NOW in 
CIRCULATION. 


Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always ON SALE 
(Second Hand). Also a large Selection of 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 


80 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 


241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Lonpon ; 
And at 16-23, Barton Arcade, MANCHESTER. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


CURRENT ACOOUNTS 
= 2°/ 
oO 


on the minimum monthly balances, 
© when not drawn below £100. 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
2°/ on Deposits, 1o 
2 O demand. 2 re) 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Stocks and Shares Purchased and Sold for Customers. 
‘ The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post 
ree. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Telephone, No. 5, Holborn. 
Telegraphic! Address, “ Binksecn, Lonxpov.” 





repayable on 


OYAL ACA OES of ARTS. 
LAST WEEK 

The EXHIBITION will CLOSE on the EVENING of 
NDAY, AUGUST 


yOYAL ACADEMY of ARTS-— 
EVENING BERIBETIOS. —The EXHIBITION will 
be ores in the EVENING from MONDAY, Jvty 30th, to 
MONDAY, Asoue 6th ww nee) from. 7.30 to 10.30. 
Maemiaelow’, 6d . . Catalogue, 6d.—On BANK HOLIDAY the 
— the +4 will be 6d. ; on other days it will | 


F. V. WHITE & CO’S 


LIstT. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSTALLS, 








In cloth gilt, price 3s, 6d, each. 
JOHN STRANGE WINTER’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE MARRIED 
MISS BINKS, 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Truth Tellers,” “‘ The 
Binks —— YY 


ALETTA: 


A Tale of the Boer invasion. 


By BERTRAM MITFORD, 
Author of ** The Ruby Sword,” “‘ The Induna’s 
Wife,” &c., &c. 
The Literary World says: “ A really interesting story.” 
The Daily Express says: “ Full of interest and remarkably 


IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. -- 
FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION.—ASSIS 
the MUSEUM of SCIENCE and ABT. EDINBURGH 
(Industrial Branch) (18-24), 10th AUGUST. 
The date specified is the spoons at which aqettentiens can be 
received. They must be made on forms to obtained, with 
ion Ww from the Secrerary, Civil Service Commission, 
.ondon 


(VIL SERVICE COMMISSION.— 

J FURTHOOMING EXAMINATION.—DRAUGHTSMAN 

in the HYDROGRAPHICAL DEPARTMENT of the AD- 
MIRALTY (17-25), 6th SEPTEMBER. 

The date specified is Se latest at which aqolientions can be | 
received. They must be le on forms to be obtained, with | 
fonden. SW the Szcrerary, Civil Service Commission, 

Daon. 





G eens. M.A. (ist Ulass, | 
« Classical Tri , late Fellow of Clare Colle te Cam- 
bridge, PREPARES Pr }PILS for the UNIVERSI and | 
all Prelimi Examinations, at his Residence, Cross 4 te 
Twickenham, Middlesex, a fine old house beautifully and | 
healthily situated o on the Thames. WEE 
well told.” 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS for GIRLS »— Miss | a 
LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND High-class | fe BES Se: Fees ete a & 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOLS in England and on the | 
Continent.—CerrraL Recistxy ror TEACHERS, 25, Craven | 
Street, Charing Cross. 





New Six-Shilling Novels. 
‘AN EYE for an EYE: a Mystery. 


By WILLIAM LE QUEUX, Author of “ Wiles of. 
the Wicked.” 


THE SHIELD of his HONOUR. 


By RICHARD HENRY SAVAGE, Author of 
“My Official Wife,” &c. 


‘TOWN LADY and COUNTRY 


LASS. By FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of 
“The House on the Marsh.”’ 


‘THE FOOTFALL of FATE. By 


Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, Author of ‘“‘ George 
Geith,” &c. 


‘THE VANISHING of TERA. By 


FERGUS HUME, Author of “ The Mystery of-a 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE. .—An 
English lady RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 and 
upwards in her Chalet near Dieppe. Conversational French | 
rapidly acquired ppectet facilities for Music, Eating | 
German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Direct Service twice daily with England.—Full deta will be 
supplied on applying to Miss Cunnick, Dieppe. 
NOW READY. 
In Three stately Quarto Volumes, with Maps. 


FULHAM OLD AND NEW: 
Being an Exhaustive History of the Ancient 
Parish of Fulham, 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
By CHAS. JAS. FERET, F.R.G.S., F.R. Hist. Soc. 


LONDON : Tae Leapensatt Press, Ltd., 50, Leadenhall 
Street, E.C. (Three Guineas. 


A few copies are reserved i in sheets, and can be had interleaved | 
ipt iti bound in cloth at £4 4s. 
MR. SPENCER’S REVISED WORK. 
Now Ready, price 16s., with Portrait, the Finally 
Revised Edition of Hansom Cab,” &e. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES oye riick of FORTUNE. By 
HERBERT SPENCER. , a 











| 
London: Wriurams & Noneare, 1 14, , Henrietta St., W.C. | F. V. Warre & Co., 14, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C; 





A Cn Aero fl BOOK! 
gilt, Dliustra: 


LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JU BILEE. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Liangollen: Darlington & Co. 


DARLINGTON’'S HANDBOOKS. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
Feap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 


THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.—With Special Contributions from His Excellency E. J. 
PHELPS, late American Minister; Professor JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING- 
A. W. KINGLAKE, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE ee Fe eee 
THE NORFOLK BROADS. THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 
ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 
BRISTOL, BATH, WELL WESTON-SUPER-MARE 
meri STBOUR NE, SAASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 
LANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, PENMAENMAWR, 
LLANFAIRPECHAN, ANGLESEY, and. CARNARVON, 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOU H, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVEY. 
OONWAY, COLWYN BAY, BETTWE-Y. COED, SNOWDON, & FESTINIOG. 
BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRICCIETH, and PWLLHELI. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, & CHELTENHAM, 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 


1s.—THE HOTELS of the WORLD. A Handbook to the leading hotels throughout 


the world, <a ae 


“*What would not the intelligent tourist in a Paris or Rome give for such a guide-book as this, which 
teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of such volumes ! Times. 
“The best Handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 
THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 5s.—60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans, 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS 


; By E. C, COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 
With Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and Places of Interest. 


Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Hamitroy, Kent, & Co., Ltd., The Railway Buokstalls, and all Booksellers, 

















| London: Srmpxin, MarsHatt, 
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